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Inland Marine Shows 


Minor Premium Gain 
In First Half Year 


Some Companies Report Increases, 
Running to 10%, While De- 
creases Range Up to 6% 


YEAR’S TREND NOT EVIDENT 


Most Gains in Premiums Are in 
Commercial Lines With Personal 
Risks Down in Volume 


Inland marine underwriters are now 
reviewing results of the first six months 
of 1954 for their respective companies 
and wondering their competitors 
are faring in this production field. From 


how 


an informal survey it appears that there 
year no definite trend 
Follow- 


is as yet this 
either upwards or downwards. 
ing the course of general business con- 
ditions, which, admittedly have been in 
a mild slump for many lines during the 
last six months to a year, inland ma- 
rine production has been affected 
thereby. 

Whereas in the past inland marine 
premiums have reached a new high each 
year, including 1953, it is not definite 
yet that another high record will be es- 
tablished in 1954. However, chances are 
‘that the inland marine written premium 
total for this year will be the largest 
ever, but whether the margin of gain 
over 1953 will approximate that of 1953 
over 1952, and those of prior years, is 
doubtful. 


Plus and Minus for Half Year 


Some companies today report increases 
ranging from 1% or 2% up to 10% over 
the first six months of 1953; others say 
their business has dropped off, from 
“slightly” up to 6% or so. It is very 
difficult to ascertain the dollars in de- 
creases, but a guess would be that the 
companies reporting gains are somewhat 
in the majority, at least in premium vol- 
ume if not in number of companies. 

As reported this month by the Inland 
Marine Insurance Bureau written pre- 
miums for 1953 in this country totaled 
$324,370,758, compared to around $303,- 
000,000 for 1952, to $275,347,000 for 1951, 
to $255,500,000 in 1950 and to $246,000,000 
in 1949. Net inland marine premiums in 
1953 were well over $280,000,000, includ- 
ing the figures of both stock and mutual 
carriers. 

It is therefore likely that net inland 
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Government Employes 
Group Program Goes 
Into Effect Aug. 29 


Administered by Metropolitan Life, 
Picked by Agreement Among 
Eligible Companies 


COVERAGE UP TO $8 BILLION 


airman Lincoln of Metropolitan 
Stresses Cooperation Among 
Group Companies 


Washington—The largest Group life 
world 


ing about 2,000,000 Federal civilian em 


insurance program in the cover 


ployes and amounting to between $7 
billion and $8 billion of insurance—will 
lde put into effect by the Government, 
August 29, Chairman 
the U. S. 


nounced this 


Philip Young of 
Civil Service Commission an 
week. President Eisen- 
hower signed the law providing for the 
program last week, following its passage 
by Congress. 

The program will be administered by 
Metropolitan Life, one of eight life com 
panies which meet the eligibility stand 
ards in the new law for participation as 
insurers.” 


“prime Some 250 companies 


in all are eligible to participate, Mr 
Young said, the remainder as reinsurers 

The other seven which meet the re 
licensed in all 48 


states and the District of Columbia, and 


quirements of being 
having in force at least 1% of the total 
Group life business in the country, are 
John Hancock, 


eral, Travelers, Prudential, the Equitable 


Aetna, Connecticut Gen- 


Society and Continental Assurance 


Planned by Conference of Companies 
Mr. Young said that at a meeting last 
week with the CSC, representatives of 
these eight companies and two life in 
surance associations agreed that a single 
company, rather than a coalition of com 
panies, should be named to administer 
the program. It was the consensus of 
the group that this plan would provide 
for simpler administration. As a result, 
he explained, the Commission chose 
Metropolitan solely on the basis of its 
being the largest company in the Group 
life insurance field. 

Under the insurance act, Young 
pointed out, the administering company 
is required to set up an office to handle 
administrative details, such as the set- 
tling of claims, for all participating in 
surance companies. This office will be 
known as the Office of Federal Em 
ployes Group Life Insurance and will be 
located in New York City. It will be 
staffed by Metropolitan employes 

Chairman Young emphasized that the 
administering company will have no ad 
vantages in connection with sharing of 
the underwriting of the insurance. He 
noted that the insurance act provides a 
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Every Family Man 
Needs Advice 








Today he is young, but his blueprint for the future is drawn to a grand 
scale—build a home, provide for and educate his children, start a business 
or equip professional offices, save enough for a pleasurable retirement and, 
finally, leave an estate in good order adequate for his family’s needs. 


Competent though he is to supply the means, the best professional skill 
is required to bring plans to fruition. During the coming years he will 
consult these experts: 


B. Arch. A Bachelor of Architecture will supervise erection 
of his house. 


.D. : " 
ee : One, or possibly all, of these doctors may be called 
Ed.D. upon for advice in raising a physically sound and 
Ph.D. mentally above-average family. 
L.L.B. The lawyer and Certified Public Accountant will 
C.P.A. be indispensable in the management of his busi- 
ness or profession. 
C.L.U. Counselling and guiding him from youth to age 


is a Chartered Life Underwriter whose advanced 
learning has eminently equipped him to fit life 
insurance to any possible need—in home life, 
business management, or estate planning. 


Professional underwriters submit the soundest business—make life insur- 
ance their lifelong career—earn top-bracket incomes. Successful, progressive 
salesmen ARE an expanding, quality Company. 


To encourage its field men to study for the C.L.U. degree, conferred by 
the American College of Life Underwriters, the Penn Mutual pays tuition 
in full upon completion of the Course. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Malcolm Adam, President 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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New York Life Home Office Promotions 


Those Advanced Include: G. J. Marsh, E. F. Peabody, Daniel 
Barry, R. P. Stieglitz, C. E. Ferree, Jr., P. H. Lawton, Mrs. 
A. E. Reichert, John Poinier, F. H. Holsten, J. W. 
Moran, B. R. Thomas, W. A. Halvorson 


Twelve promotions in the New York 
Life, including the advancement of 
George J. Marsh and Emery F. Peabody 
to assistant vice presidents in the agen- 
cy department, have been announced by 
Clarence J. Myers, president. Daniel 
Barry was made an assistant actuary in 
the actuarial department. 

Other promotions in the agency de- 
partment were: Robert P. Stieglitz to 
executive assistant; Charles E. Ferree, 
Jr. to director of sales promotion ; 
Philip H. Lawton to director of manage- 
ment training; Mrs. Amelia E. Reichert 
to agency secretary and John Poinier to 
manager of brokerage sales. 

In the Group’s insurance department, 
Fred H. Holsten and B. Russell Thomas 
were appointed associate Group actuaries 
and Joseph W. Moran was made a 
Group underwriter and associate Group 
ictuary. William A. Halvorson was 
made an assistant Group actuary. 


Careers 


Mr. Marsh began his career with the 
company as an agent in San Francisco 
in 1931. In 1936 he became agency or- 
ganizer of the Golden Gate branch in 
San Francisco and in 1938 manager of 
the Spokane branch. In 1943 he was 
appointed a divisional educational super- 
visor with headquarters in San_ Fran- 
cisco. He came to the home office as 
director of sales methods research in 
1946. In 1948 he was made director of 
field training and in 1951 became director 


of agency research. aA 
Mr. Peabody, CLU, joined the com- 
pany in 1926 in Seattle following his 


graduation from the University of Wash- 
ington. Later he was associz ited with the 
Pittsburgh branch as a cashier and then 
as assistant manager. In 1942 he came 
to the home office as an educational su- 
pervisor and in 1946 he was appointed 
agency assistant. He has been an execu- 
tive assistant since 1952 

Mrs. Reichert joined the company in 
1927 as a stenographer. She served as 
secretary to the late vice president 
Charles H. Langmuir for 14 years and 
as secretary to executive vice president 
Dudley Dowell for 11 years. For a num- 
ber of years she has been general sec- 
retary at all the company’s top club and 
managers meetings and since 1952 she 
has been an agency assistant and secre- 
tary of the agency committee in the 
home office. 

Mr. Stieglitz, CLU, joined New York 
Life in 1931 as an agent in Champaign, 
Illinois and qualified regularly for Top 
Club membership. In July, 1937, he was 
made manager of Poughkeepsie branch, 
and later served as manager of Phila- 
delphia and Columbus branch offices. He 
came to the home office in January, 1950 
and in 1951 was placed in charge of the 
company’s college recruiting program. 

Mr. Ferree went with the company 
from the Travelers in Hartford, where 
he was with the public information and 
advertising department. A graduate of 
Colgate University in 1939, he joined the 
Hartford company that year, and then, 
from 1941 to 1946, served in the Marine 
Corps in which he holds a reserve rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. He rejoined the 
Travelers in 1946 and came to New 
York Life in 1952 as an administrative 
assistant. 

Mr. Lawton, CLU, who joined New 
York Life in 1952, was formerly with 
Insurance Research & Review Service, 
Indianapolis, as editor of the manage- 
ment plans division. Following his grad- 
uation from John Carroll University in 
1939, he worked for a banking firm in 


Cleveland before serving in the Navy 
for five years, being released with the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander. Mr. 
Lawton was an agent for Aetna Life 
prior to joining R&R in 1948. 

Mr. Poinier, CLU, joined New York 
Life in 1952 as an administrative assis- 
tant from Mutual Benefit Life where he 
was a general agent in New York. He 
also had been an agent with Mutual and 
a regional superintendent of agencies, 
supervising 36 agencies in the East and 
South. He is a graduate of Yale. 

Mr. Barry, who recently became a Fel- 
low of the Society of Actuaries, was 
graduated with honors in 1938 from the 
University of Delaware. Following a 
year of postgraduate work under a 
teaching fellowship he joined New York 
Life in September, 1939. He served in 
World War II as a member of the 
Army’s Research and Development Serv- 
ice, John Hopkins University. He has 
been closely associated with the applica- 
tion of electronic machines to actuarial 
department operations. 

Mr. Holsten joined New York Life 
in 1951 as assistant Group actuary after 
serving with Metropolitan Life for 16 
years. He was graduated as an electrical 
engineer from Polytechnic Institute in 
1930 and became a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries in 1942. He served in the 
Navy from 1943 to 1945 in the office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 


Mr. Thomas joined New York Life as 
assistant Group actuary in 1952. Previ- 
ously he had been employed by the Cen- 
tral Life of Des Moines. He also was 
associated with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Iowa for eight years first as an 
examiner and later as actuary and dep- 
uty commissioner. After World War 
service in the Navy he became an actu- 
ary in the North Carolina Insurance 
Department. Immediately before joining 


New York Life he was with the Pyra- 
mid Life. A Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and a member of the Ameri- 


can Pension, Mr. Thomas was graduated 
from Iowa State University in 1934. 

Mr. Moran joined the actuarial de- 
partment of New York Life in 1949 upon 
his graduation from Yale University. He 
was assigned to the Group department 
in 1951 and was appointed Group under- 
writer in 1952. He is a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries and a member of 
the Society’s examination committee. He 
was an air force lieutenant during World 
War II. 

Mr. Halvorson joined the actuarial 
division of New York Life’s Group de- 
partment in 1951 and became an actuarial! 
assistant in 1954. A Fellow of the Soci- 
ety of Actuaries, he was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Commerce and received his Master’s de- 
gree in business administration there in 
1951. 


Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


By Irvinc V. BruNstRoM 


Assistant General Counsel, 


ALC 


PART II 


(Continued from last week) 


Pension Plans 


“The bill as introduced in the House 
of Representatives by the Ways and 
Means Committee. completely rewrote 
the pension plan sections of the law. 
One major objective was to so write the 
new law that it would not be necessary 
for employers to secure a ruling from 
the Internal Revenue Service that their 
particular plans qualified as exempt 
under the law. To this end the Com- 
mittee bill simplified ‘the pertinent pro- 
visions’ and provided ‘more precise rules 
to minimize the ambiguities and incon- 
sistencies under present law.’ However, 
as soon as the text of the House bill 
became available a storm of protest arose 
from persons active in the field of pen- 
sion plans. It was found that the rules 
laid down in the bill would have pre- 
vented the establishment of large num- 
bers of plans which should have been 
granted approval. At the same time, the 
new rules would have made it possible 
to qualify plans which were discrimina- 
tory in favor of officers, shareholders 
and highly compensated employes. 

“Tt would serve no useful purpose to 
detail the changes which would have 
been made by the House bill, as the 
Senate Finance Committee came to the 
conclusion that further study should be 
given this portion of the bill, and there- 
fore deleted nearly all of the new ma- 
terial and reinstated the previous law, in 
effect. One change of importance to the 
life insurance business was made in the 





law as finally enacted, this being an 
extension of capital gains treatment to 
lump sum distributions made within one 
year by a non-trusteed annuity plan, on 
the same basis as that accorded to 
trusteed pension plans. This treatment 
he ad previously been denied by ruling. 

“This paper will not enter further into 
the details of the proposals which were 
made by the House bill, many of which 
were desirable, and several of which 
would have been highly undesirable. It 
is possible that the pension plan pro- 
visions will be changed in the future, 
after more study and consideration has 
been given to the subject. 


Death Benefits 


“The previous law contained a_pro- 
vision for the exclusion from taxable in- 

come of amounts received under a con- 
tract of an employer providing for the 
payment of such amounts to the bene- 
ficiaries of an employe, paid by reason 
of the death of the employe, with a 
limitation that the aggregate of the 
amounts excludable by all the bene- 
ficiaries of the employe under all such 
contracts of any one employer could not 
exceed $5,000. 

“The new Code retains this concept, but 
important changes have been made in it. 
The first alteration is that the require- 
ment under the 1939 Code that the bene- 
fits must be paid under a contract has 
been eliminated. A second change is that 
amounts to which the employe had a 





nonforfeitable right before death are not 
entitled to the exclusion. However, an 
important exception is made to this pro- 
viso, in that total distributions payable 
to a distributee by an exempt pension 
or profit-sharing trust within one taxable 
year of the distributee by reason of the 
employe’s death are entitled to the ex- 
clusion, as are total distributions under 
a qualified, nontrusteed annuity plan. 

‘A third element in this provision is 
the limitation that the aggregate amount 
which may be excluded with respect to 
the death of any employe may not ex- 
ceed $5,000. This serves to eliminate the 
possibility that the beneficiaries of a 
decedent who might have had more than 
one employer could receive up to $5,000 
from each employer. 

“The $5,000 exclusion is not applicable 
to amounts received by a surviving an- 
nuitant under a joint and survivor an- 
nuity contract after the first annuity 
payment to the employe has been re- 
ceived, or would have been received if 
the employe had lived. 

“In applying the $5,000 exclusion to 
employe annuities, the exclusion is to 
be computed by reference to the value 
of the annuity on the day the employe 
died. The excludable amount is to be 
treated as additional consideration paid 
by the employe. 


Retirement Income 


‘A new idea has been introduced into 
the tax law by provisions which grant 
an income tax credit for so-called ‘retire- 
ment income.’ If an individual has re 
ceived earned income of more than $600 
in each of any 10 calendar years before 
the calendar year in question, and the 
individual is 65 years old, then he will 
be allowed a tax credit of the tax on 
$1,200 computed at the rate for the 
lowest tax bracket (now 20%), if the 
$1,200 is income from pensions and an 
nuities, interest, rents, or dividends. For 
individuals between 65 and 75, the $1,200 
will be reduced by any earned income 
the individual receives during the year 
which exceeds $900. If he is over 75, 
he may earn as much as wishes without 
any deduction from the $1,200 allowable. 

“There are also limitations that the 
$1,200 will be reduced by any pension or 
annuity paid under Title II of the Social 
Security Act, under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts of 1935 or 1937, or which are 
otherwise excluded from gross income. 
No deduction from the $1,200 will be 
made by reason of amounts excluded 
from gross income under the Code sec- 
tions relating to annuities, life insurance 
proceeds, compensation for injuries or 
sickness, amounts received under 
dent and health plans, or the 
relating to taxability of beneficiaries of 
employes’ trusts, or the taxation of em- 
ploye annuities. 

‘There is therefore a new element to 
be considered in any retirement plan, 
one which will be helpful in varying de- 
grees depending upon the source of in- 
come of the retired individual. In many 
cases, of course, because of Social Se- 
curity payments or earned income, no 
benefit at all can be derived by a par- 
ticular person, but this tax credit is 
one which should be taken into account 
in all cases of planning for retirement 


acci- 
sections 


Income in Respect of Decedents 


“While not within a strict interpreta- 
tion of the title of this paper, a section 
of the 1939 Code which has been of in- 
terest to lawyers as well as to life insur- 
ance agents was Section 126, which dealt 
with income in respect of decedents. It 
will be recalled that in the Enright 
case the United States Supreme Court 
decided that the interest of a deceased 
law partner in uncollected fees for un- 
finished work was accruable and subject 
to tax in the final income tax return of 
the decedent. To remedy the harsh ef- 
fect of this decision, the 1942 Revenue 
Act included Section 126 as a relief 
measure, but unforunately, Section 126 
(a)(2) was the subject to the possible in- 
terpretation that if a life insurance agent 
(or anyone else in similar circumstances) 
bequeathed his renewal commissions out- 
right to his wife, upon the wife’s death 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Appointed General Agent 
Old Line at Appleton, Wis. 





Gallaher Studi 


JAMES D. BANKS 


Paul A. Parker, agency director, Old 
Line Life of Milwaukee, announces the 
appointment of James D. Banks as gen- 
eral agent of the company for the Fox 
River Valley area, with headquarters in 
Appleton, Wis., effective September 15. 
For the past 23 years Mr. Banks has 
been a staff member of Chas. B. Knight 
agency, Union Central Life, New York 
City, and for the past six years has had 
the title of assistant manager. Prior to 
that he was assistant to Paul S. Ranck, 
former president of the agency and now 
retired. 

Born in Denver where his father was 
a district agent for Union Central Mr 
Banks came to New York to go with 
the company after his graduation from 
University of Colorado where he majored 
in economics and business administra 
tion. He resides in Harrison, N. Y 
where he has been active in church 
affairs, YMCA and civic matters. He 
and his family have spent summer vaca- 
tions for many years in Wisconsin. 


Life Companies Invest 
$156 Million in Realty 


The total real estate investment of all 

S. life insurance companies rose to 
$2,129,000,000 during the first half of the 
year, an increase of $135,000,000 from the 
January 1 investment of this type, ac 
cording to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Realty acquired in the first six 
months was valued at $156,000,000. Of 
this, $32,000,000 was home. office and 
company used properties, $16,000,000 was 
rental housing and $106,000,000 was com- 
mercial and industrial properties ac- 
quired for rental purposes. Aggregate 
holdings of these business properties 
now are $1,171,000,000, the great bulk of 
these having been acquired since 1945. 


Some Features of New 
Social Security Act 


Washington—Congress last week passed 
—and President Eisenhower will sign 
promptly into law—the Administration’s 
proposal to broaden the Social Security 
program, after House and Senate con- 
ferees finally resolved differences in 
their two bills over coverage and the 
retirement test of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

The bill would add over 10 million 
workers to the OASI program, including 
some 3.6 million farm operators, more 
than 2 million farm workers and most 
professionals, with the exception of doc- 
tors, lawyers and dentists. The House 
bill had called for coverage of all except 
doctors; the Senate excluded farmers 
and professionals, and differed some- 
what with respect to coverage of tarm 
workers. 

With regard to the retirement test or 
“work clause,” the conferees settled in 
general on the Senate version, which 
would permit beneficiaries between 65 
and 72 to earn up to $1,200 a year with- 
out losing benefits, and remove all re- 
strictions after 72. The present maxi- 
mum age for controls is 75, and this 
was in the House bill, which also pro- 
vided for a ceiling of $1,000 in permis- 
sible earnings, instead of the present 
$75 a month. But the Senate accepted 
a House provision to include both cov- 
ered and non-covered earnings in the 
$1,200 figure. 

There was no basic disagreement in 
the two bills over other principal pro- 
visions. Benefits would be increased for 
the 6.5 million persons now on the rolls 
beginning in September, with the aver- 
age increase about $6 a month for re- 
tired workers. The minimum primary 
insurance benefit would go from $25 to 
$30 a month, the maximum from $85 to 
$98.50. The maximum monthly family 
benefit would go to $200. 

For future beneficiaries the formula 
is liberalized to raise individual monthly 
benefits to as high as $108.50, and those 
of a man and his wife up to $162.75. 

The wage base on which benefits are 
computed and contributions determined 
would be increased from $3,600 to $4,200; 
the individual would be permitted to 
drop up to the lowest five years of earn- 
ings in computing his average monthly 
wage for benefit purposes; and the per- 
manently and totally disabled would 
have their wage credits frozen at the 
time of their disability. Tax rates were 
only slightly changed, to reach 4% on 
employer and employe in 1975—with the 
self-employed still paying one and one- 
half times the normal rates. 


Canadian Life Sales 


Sales of new life insurance in Canada 
in June amounted to $235.4 million, down 
4.9% from $250.2 million in June last 
year. Of this total, $187.2 million against 
$174.6 million a year ago was Ordinary, 
$14.5 million against $15.9 million In- 
dustrial, and $33.7 million against $59.7 
million Group. 

Total Ordinary life insurance sold in 
the first half of 1954 is estimated at 
$1,039,602,000, a gain of 7.1% over the 
corresponding 1953 total of $970,374,000. 








N. E. Long Heads Texas 
Agency of Great-West 


Newman E. Long, CLU, will become 
sole manager of the North Texas agency 
of Great-West Life, effective September 
1. He has shared this responsibility with 
H. Thad Childre, who has resigned from 
Great-West Life to become chairman of 
the board of the Great Southwest Life. 

Layden L. Stroud, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of brokerage sales 
and Miss Irmalu Dulin has been named 
supervisor of brokerage underwriting 
and administration. The agency’s bro- 
kerage department has been under the 
direction of Mr. Childre and has become 
a leading brokerage center in Dallas. 

Mr. Childre and Mr. Long were ap- 
pointed managers of the North Texas 
agency in 1951. In its first three years 
the agency produced $18 million of new 
business to take a place of prominence 
in Dallas life insurance circles. The 
branch ranks ninth among all Great- 
West’s 54 branches in the U. S. and 
Canada, and is in sixth position among 
the company’s U. S. branches. 


Covernment Group 


(Continued from Page 1) 


formula for determining the amount of 
insurance a company may _ underwrite. 
The formula is purposely weighted in 
favor of middle-sized and smaller insur- 
ance companies. 

Other actions to be taken in getting 
the program into gear include the dis- 
tribution of a leaflet explaining the fea- 
tures of the program to all Government 
workers, issuance of regulations govern- 
ing the program, and issuance of insur- 
ance certificates. 

The program provides coverage for 
death—plus double indemnity for acci- 
dental death and payment for accidental 
loss of limb or sight—in amounts based 
on annual salary carried to the nearest 
upper thousand—with a $20,000 maxi- 
mum. Employes will have 25 cents per 
thousand deducted from each bi-weekly 
paycheck; the Government will contrib- 
ute one-half of that amount. 


Statement by Leroy Lincoln 


Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of‘ the 
Metropolitan Life, said that the Metro- 
politan, and he was sure the insurance 
business generally, was glad that Con- 
gress had acted on President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation to provide the 
benefits of low cost Group life insurance 
to Federal civilian employes, some 2,000,- 
000 in number. Some 25,000,000 employes 
of private employers are already cov- 
ered by this form of insurance, which is 
a typically American development. 

Mr. Lincoln said that life insurance 
people would be gratified by President 
Eisenhower's statement in his message 
to Congress recommending this legisla- 
tion in which he said: “In order to have 
advantages under this plan that are nor- 
mally available to private employers, it 
is proposed that the insurance be coop- 
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eratively underwritten through the fa- 
cilities of a large group of life insurance 
companies having experience in employe 
Group insurance benefits. These compa- 
nies would establish a single administra- 
tive office to assure the utmost economy 
in the operation of the plan.” 

Mr. Lincoln said the Metropolitan was 
honored to be selected as the adminis- 
tering company, although it would have 
been happy to have worked in conjunc- 
tion with any of the other seven life 
insurance companies eligible under the 
law to administer the program. In fact, 
the Metropolitan already has with sev- 
eral of these companies reinsurance ar- 
rangements under other Group  insur- 
ance policies, under some of which the 
Metropolitan is the administering com- 
pany and under others another insur- 
ance company is the administrator. 

Mr. Lincoln stressed the statement 
made by Philip Young, chairman of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, in an- 
nouncing the program, that the admin- 
istering company will have no advan- 
tages in connection with the sharing of 
the underwriting of the insurance—in 
fact, the formula for allocating the in- 
surance among the approximately 250 
companies who are eligible to participate 
is purposely weighted in favor of middle 
size and smaller insurance companies. 

Mr. Lincoln further emphasized the 
fact that this program, like most other 
Group insurance plans, provides Term 
insurance intended to continue an em- 
ploye’s income for a limited period after 
his death. As pointed out in the an- 
nouncement of the Federal program 
given to all Federal employes under 
cover of a letter from President Eisen- 
hower, it should be considered as an 
added measure of family security. It 
should not be looked upon as a substi- 
tute for regular individual insurance 
policies already purchased or to be pur- 
chased through the employes’ own in- 
surance agents. 
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INSURANCE 
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New York Life’s New Sales 
Offices Opened in Texas 


New York Life’s activities in Texas re- 
cently have included the opening of new 
sales offices in Tyler and Austin and 
the transfer of the sales offices in Abi- 


lene and Beaumont to new and larger 


quarters in the same cities. 

The Tyler sales office, which is under 
the over-all direction of David A. Cov- 
ington, manager of the Dallas branch, 
serves 19 towns and 15 counties in the 
Tyler area. Charles O. Clark, Jr., CLU, 
associate manager of the Dallas office, is 
in charge of the sales office. The Austin 
sales office, under the supervision of J. 
Frank Powell, manager of the San An 
tonio branch, will be headed up by 
Associate Manager Hubert A. Buchanan. 
It will service nine counties in the vicin- 
ity of Austin. 

The Abilene sales office of the Fort 
Worth branch office is under the imme- 
diate direction of Assistant Manager 
David L. Adams. Its new offices have 
been established in the Alexander Build- 
ing in Abilene. Wendell F. Hammarley 
is manager of the Fort Worth branch. 


The Beaumont sales office, opened 
four and a half years ago, has taken 
larger quarters in the Bowie Building 


and will be directed by Assistant Mana- 
ger Thomas Quinn. John M. Cochran, 
manager of the Southeast branch in 
Houston, will have over-all charge. 

New York Life, which resumed _ busi- 
ness in Texas in 1948, now has eight 
branch offices and four sales offices in 
Texas. The official opening of a second 
branch office is planned for Houston in 
September. A year ago Dallas became 
the divisional headquarters for the en- 
tire southwestern division which com- 
prises 21 branches in nine states, in 
cluding Texas under Field Vice Presi- 
dent Vernon V. Van Leuven. 


Life Cos. Add $2.8 Billion 


To the Nation’s Economy 
Nearly $2,800,000,000 of new capital 
was made available to the nation’s econ- 
omy during the first half of this year 
by the millions of policyholders through 
their more than 800 life insurance com- 
panies, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports, 

This represented the increase in as- 
sets of all U. S. life companies in the 
six months, the largest rise in the first 
half of any year since the start of the 
business. Total assets on June 30 were 
$80,981,000,000, compared with $78,201,- 
000,000 at the start of the year and 
$75,403,000,000 one year ago. 

“As the number of policyholders has 
increased by 21,000,000 during the past 
nine post-war years and the average 
amount set aside as reserves in each 
policy has risen, the aggregate assets 
of all U. S. companies have nearly 
doubled,” Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of the Institute, said. “As a by-product 
of the growing funds accumulated to 
guarantee future policy obligations, some 
$38,000,000,000 of new capital funds have 
been made available in these nine years, 
going into practically a cross-section of 
the economy. This makes the country’s 
90,000,000 policyholders an important 
source of new capital funds.” 

During the first six months of 1954, 
mortgages undertaken by the life com- 
panies, largely home financing, amounted 


a year ago. The new investment in 
bonds and stocks of U. S. corporations 
was 11% less than a year ago, but added 
up to $2,226,000,000. Greatest percentage 
rise in the half year in new investments 
was shown in state, county and munici- 
pal bonds. The acquisition of $410,000,- 
000 of such bonds was more than four 
times the total acquired in the like pe- 
riod of 1953. Total half-year investment 
acquisitions were $8,003,000,000. They 
exceeded the increase in assets, due to 
maturities, refinancings and sales of cer- 
tain holdings. 


Big Traffic Toll Shown 


In Life Insurance Claims 


Motor vehicle fatalities accounted for 
20,000 life insurance death claims in the 
first half of this year, representing ag- 
gregate payments of $39,000,000, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance says. 

This compares with 18,000 claims for 
$37,000,000 in the 
1953. The increase stemmed more from 


first six months of 


the greater number of insured persons 


than from any rise in fatality rate, the 


latter appearing to be running some- 
what lower than the year before. 

Last year, the 12-month aggregate of 
motor vehicle death claims 40,000 
for $76,000,000. 

Motor 


one of 


Was 


vehicle accidents have become 
the important causes of death, 
the death rate from them last year ex 
ceeding the combined toll from stomach 
ulcers, influenza, communicable diseases 


of childhood, gastritis and homicides. 


Canada Life Dividend 


a dividend 


Canada Life has declared 
of 75 cents, payable October 1 to share- 


holders of record September 15 


London Life Medical Staff 


London Life has appointed Dr. J. 


Thornley Bowman as chief medical of 
ficer; Dr. Gerald R. Collyer as medical 
Angus S. 
ciate medical director, and Dr 


Winder, 


Graham, 
John $ 


asso- 


director; Dr. 


assistant medical director. 















HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


NEW POLICY 
WITH A 
PEDIGREE 


PREFERRED Whole Life Participating is the 
name of another attractive policy made avail- 
able to Occidental representatives this month. 
What’s “preferred” about this new policy? 


Broader market? Yes, indeed. Occidental will 
permit the conversion of Term to the new Pre- 
ferred Whole Life plan and... 


... we'll write this new preferred contract sub- 
standard — down to Table L! 


That’s Occidental’s latest addition to its agents’ 
sales kits — our good news for today. 






With a $10,000 minimum issue, it uses the 
same rate, value and dividend structure as 
Occidental’s former Preferred Risk Ordinary 
Life Par — but regular selection standards and 
no preferred risk underwriting. Thus the essen- 
tial advantages of a former Occidental favorite 
contract with a brilliant history of delivered low 
net cost are extended to a broader market. 











“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 
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B. J. Bookstaver Wins 
Dual Company Honors 


AGENCY IS PAID-FOR LEADER 
New York emia: Agent Also Leads 


Company in Paid Premiums on a 
Personal Basis 


Burton J. Bookstaver, general agent 
for Security Mutual Life, with offices 
at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, has re- 
ceived home office notification upon win- 
ning dual company production honors 
The agency was the leader in paid-for 





Fabian Bachrach 


BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER 


life business for the first half of this 
year and Mr. Bookstaver was the coun- 
try-wide leader of the company in paid 
premiums on a personal basis for the 
same period. 

Last month the agency, which was or- 
ganized from scratch by Mr. Bookstaver, 
celebrated its fourth anniversary. Dur- 
ing that period the Burton J. Book- 
staver Agency has consistently ranked 
among the company’s top agencies, and 
Mr. Bookstaver’s personal production 
has been equally impressive. 

General Agent Bookstaver and Assis- 
tant General Agent Murray Waldman 
are high on praise of the company’s 
life-time accident and 10-year non-can. 
A. & H. policy, which came out several 
months ago. It is their opinion that this 
policy has been of inestimable value to 
brokers, and has led to substantial life 
insurance sales by the agency’s broker- 
age staff. 

Mr. Bookstaver, who joined Security 
Mutual in 1948, has accounted for a 
substantial volume during that period 
and his business shows a high persist 
ency. 


Occidental Licensed in 


Maine and Nova Scotia 


Occidental Life of California has been 
notified that it is now licensed to con- 
duct business in Maine and Nova Scotia, 
Vice President Howard J. Brace an- 
nounced. 

The company now operates in 45 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, seven provinces of Canada and 
the Philippines. 


T. W. Foley, Kiwanis Speaker 
Timothy W. Foley, general agent in 
New York for State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, Mass., was guest speaker 
at a recent luncheon of the Kiwanis 
Club, Huntington, L. I. N. Y. Mr. 
Foley discused the new life insurance 
tax laws and the life insurance policy 
contract itself. 


LIAMA Aptitude Test 

The Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has issued a revision 
of its aptitude test for selling Ordinary 
life insurance to make it more predictive 
at the younger ages and to allow for re- 
cent changes in economic conditions. 

This revision is the fifth since the 
original Aptitude Index was released in 
1938. Available only to companies which 
are members of LIAMA, the test is now 
a standard part of the selection pro- 
cedure for Ordinary agents in 212 com- 
panies. All of these companies are now 
in the process of switching to the re- 
vised test. 

The Aptitude Index is a selection tool 
to indicate whether or not a man has an 
aptitude for life insurance selling. As- 
sociation researchers are quick to point 
out that, while a low score on the test 
guarantees that the man has little or no 
chance for success, a good score does not 
say “Hire this man”; rather it says, 
“This man is a good bet—look him over 
further from all other selection stand- 
points.” 

Maintenance research is carried on 
constantly to keep the test in step with 
the times. “In addition,” said Research 
Associate Donald A. Peterson, “ a con- 
tinuous experimental program is con- 
ducted to find new areas of measure- 
ment which will improve the selection 
process. He said that experimental 
items added to the latest revision would 
be examined for validity as test results 
are returned to Association headquar- 
ters. 





M. O. Doolittle, President 





EMPIRE STATE... 


Equipped for Outstanding Brokerage Service 


WRITING 
ALL LINES . « « « «Life, Accident & Health, Hospital and Group. 
ALL POLICIES .. . .Preferred, Limited Pay, Endowment, Savings 
Plans, Retirement, Reducing Term for 
Mortgage, Juvenile. 
ALL BENEFITS . . . .Premium waiver, Double Indemnity, Family 
Income, Family Maintenance. 
ALL RISKS. . . . . . We will write substandard on ANY 
POLICY WE ISSUE. 
We have an excellent agency contract for Surplus Line Producers. For details, write: 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: Jamestown, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET 





P. E. Tumblety, First Vice President 





Travelers Field Changes 

Several recent field changes in life, ac- 
cident and Group lines have been an- 
nounced by the Travelers. 

Two field supervisors have been ap- 
pointed. They are Philip A. Pfenninger 
at Duluth, Minn., and William Webster, 
Central City, Philadelphia. 

Two agency service representatives 
were also named. They are James F. 
Brewer, III, Hartford, and John Weaver 
Reid, Des Moines. 


FRANK A. McNAMEE DEAD 
Frank A. McNamee, 89, former general 
agent in Albany, N. Y., for Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, died recently. 
He was associated with the Equitable 59 
years and was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Albany Club. 





Note to Jefferson Standard Agents 


C.L.U. Classes Are Starting Now. Enroll Today. 
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Over $114 
Billion Dollars Life 


Insurance in Force. 


Says “My Company for 17 years has led all major life 
insurance companies in net rate of interest earned on invested 
assets—4.34% in 1953. This favorable earnings rate enables 
the Company to pay 4% interest on dividend accumulations 


and policy proceeds left with the Company. This means that 
I can offer my clients extra benefits through 47%—ANOTHER 


JEFFERSON STANDARD PLUS.” 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Life Insurance Company 


GREENSBORO, 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Republic National Changes 


In Reinsurance Division 

Frank A. Jeffett has joined the rein- 
surance division of Republic National 
Life as special reinsurance representa- 
tive. 

After graduation from the University 
of Arkansas, Mr. Jeffett became associ- 
ated with Aetna Life in that state, 
gaining experience in life, accident and 
health and Group insurance. From 1952 
to the present time, Mr. Jeffett has been 
associated as special field representative 
in Arkansas with Fidelity and Deposit 
Co. of Maryland. 

Robert P. Brady has been promoted 
to the position of secretary and actuary 

-reinsurance division with broader gen- 
eral administrative duties in that divi- 
sion. 

Prior to joining Republic National 
Life, Mr. Brady was associated with 
Haight, Davis and Haight, consulting ac- 
tuaries for seven years. He graduated 
from St. Thomas College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota in 1943 with a B.S. in mathe- 
matics. Mr. Brady is an associate in the 
Conference of Actuaries for Public Prac- 
tice, Actuaries Club of the Southwest 
and a member of the Fraternal Actu- 
arial Society. 

Frank A. Brunswick, who has been su- 
pervisor of new business section of the 
reinsurance division, has assumed the 
duties of office supervisor, reinsurance 
division. 


Manhattan Life Appoints 
L. A. Fallers in Arizona 


Appointment of Lloyd A. Fallers as 
Manhattan Life’s agency representative 
for the State of Arizona has been an- 
nounced by the company’s home office. 
His offices are at Phoenix. 

Mr. Fallers is operating on a “broker- 
age only” basis and has no_ full-time 
agents associated with him. He is co- 
operating with general agents and man- 
agers of many companies, conferring 
with their agencies on the unusual un- 
derwriting facilities which Manhattan 
Life has to offer on their surplus busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Fallers brings to his new appoint- 
ment a background of 14 years experi- 
ence as field supervisor, agency organ- 
izer, home office trainer, and agency 
manager for Mutual Life of New York 
in Phoenix. 

He served as president of the Arizona 
State Underwriters’ Association and 
president of the Arizona State Managers 
and General Agents’ Association. 

Mr. Fallers was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Arizona to serve on the Board 
which supervises the state’s Retirement 
Plan, and is the sole representative of 
the life insurance industry on the Board. 
He has long been active in civic affairs 
in Phoenix. 


TOLEDO DISTRICT MANAGER 

John D. Walthall, a former home office 
representative, has been named manager 
of the Toledo district of the Supreme 
Liberty Life. Mr. Walthall, formerly 
with the company in Chicago, has 
worked in the Toledo area two months. 
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Named Agency Supervisor 
Of Joseph W. Fox Agency 


MAURICE ROTHHOLTZ 


Joseph W. 


Life of 


general agent for 
Pittsfield, Mass. for 
the State of New Jersey, has announced 


Fox, 
Berkshire 


the appointment of Maurice Rothholtz 
is agency supervisor. 

Mr. Rothholtz is a native of Chicago, 
but was educated in New Jersey, and is a 
resident of Elizabeth. He has been in 
the sales field since 1945, after his dis- 
charge from the Navy, where he served 
for 414%4 years as a petty officer. He was 
in three major invasions and_ served 
aboard the tlagship “Augusta” where 
he was present and a witness to the 
signing of the Atlantic Charter. 


John A. Miller Appointed 


\ppointment of John A. Miller as as- 
sistant general agent of the Seattle 
agency of Aetna Life has been an- 
nounced by Paul R. Green, general 
agent. 

For the past two years, Mr. Miller 
has been agency assistant at the com 
pany’s home office, serving as an in- 
structor in the life insurance 
He has been associated with Aetna Life 
since 1949 when he joined the Toledo 
agency as an estate control plan repre- 
sentative, later being advanced to agency 
supervisor. 

A graduate of 


schools. 


Columbia University, 
Mr. Miller did graduate work at the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. He has also com- 
pleted the Life Underwriters Training 
Course, Aetna Life’s home oftice schools, 
and last spring completed the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion course. He recently passed the ex- 
aminations for the CLU designation. 


Prudential Anniversaries 

Two managers in The Prudential’s 
field organization celebrated anniver- 
saries of long service with the company 
in August. 

Clarence E. Austin, head of Pruden- 
tial’s Niagara Falls, N. Y., district office, 
completed 30 years with the company. 
Henry F. Tyndall, manager of the Al- 
lentown agency, rounded out 25 years 
of service. 

Mr. Austin has spent his entire sales 
career in northwestern New York state. 
His son, Samuel H., is a Prudential staff 
manager in the Jamestown, N. Y., dis- 
trict office. 

Mr. Tyndall began his career as a 
home office representative in the Group 
insurance department in 1929 and later 
held supervisory positions at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Newark. He served in the 
Navy during World War II. 





TOLEDO MANAGERS ELECT 
Donald L. Wulz, Toledo manager for 
New York Life, has been elected 1954- 
55 president of the Toledo Life Mana- 
gers Association, succeeding Richard E. 


Ford, 
Iowa. 

Other new officers are: Gilbert Tem- 
pleton, Metropolitan Life, vice president, 
and O. M. Heine, Lincoln National Life, 
secretary-treasurer. New trustees are: 
Harry Stewart, Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia; Samuel G. Carson, Aetna Life, 
and Alvin K. Dickson, Equitable Life of 
lowa. 


manager for Bankers Life of 


Occidental Group Office 

Occidental Life of California has 
opened its first Group office in Tampa, 
Fla., and named Walter W. McDaniel 
assistant regional Group manager to 
take charge of the new facility, Vice 
President Herbert D. Eagle announced. 

Mr. McDaniel joined Occidental in 
March, 1953, as Group representative 
in the company’s Cincinnati Group office. 

Located in the First National Bank 
building, Tampa, the new Group office 
will serve the Southeast portion of the 
United States. 





Advertising Men to Hear 
Mrs. Mary Hindermann 


Among those who will address the an 
nual meeting of Life Advertisers As- 
sociation in Cincinnati next month is 
Mrs. Mary Hindermann, wife of Richard 
L. Hindermann, director of public rela- 
tions, Pan-American Life. She was one 
of the ten persons included in its sym 
posium on “the ten most beautiful 
women,” giving her that title for New 
Orleans. Her subject before LAA will 
be “A Tip of the Bonnet to LAA.” 





WHO WRITES WHAT? 


WE DO! 


A complete line of both Participating and Non-Participating contracts, including just 


about everything you need in substandard: Whole Life and Endowment up to 500%; 


5-Year Term up to 250%; Term to 65 up to 500%; Term Riders up to 250%. Issue 


ages are Oto 70. Our reinsurance pool will accept our underwriting, which speeds 


up issuance of your larger cases. Only 1.3% of all cases submitted to NWNL during 





1953 were declined or postponed. 





Contact the nearest agency of 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ expeuence in hrakenage 4enuice 


*With a bow to The National Underwriter 
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Large Portion of Life 
Insurance Used as Income 
A large share of life insurance policy 
proceeds is now being used by Ameri- 
can families to provide income, as more 
and more of them set up carefully plan- 
ned programs of protection each year, 
according to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 


It is estimated by the Institute that 


this year, the total of policy benefits 
which will go out under income plans 
rather than being paid out in lump sums 
will approach the $750,000,000 mark. This 
compares with $720,000,000 last year and 
$540,000,000 in 1945, the last year ot 
World War II. These figures do not 
include annuity contracts. 

The income use of life insurance was 
negligible 30 years ago. Less than $20,- 
000,000 of benefit payments were used to 
provide income in 1920. Even by 1930, 
the total was only $90,000,000. 

“The increased use of income plans 
for life insurance during the past nine 
years has given thousands of families a 






continuing income on an insured basis,” 
the Institute said. “This year’s aggre- 
gate of benefits set aside under income 
plans will probably be 40% greater than 
those in the last year of the War 
American families now have more than 
$6,300,000,000 stored up as policy pro 


DY, = 
awalting 





ceeds and accumulated interest, 
future payment as family income. This 
total is 85% greater than at the end of 
1945.” 

The 
last year under income plans repre- 
sented 28% of total available benefits 
Included in the income plans were funds 
to be paid out as life income, those set 


aside for income payments tor specified 


aggregate of benefits set aside 





periods of time and benefits left with 
the, companies at interest. The benefits 
from which these income plans were set 
up comprised Ordinary and Group death 
endowment payments and 
surrender value payments 

1 


part of the life insurance is 


benefits, 
policy Ce 

\ 
and always will be paid out in lump 
sums, the Institute points out. In many 
cases, the amounts of insurance do not 
payment and = many 






warrant income 
policies are owned for the purpose ot 
providing lump sums for specific uses 
repayment, the pay 
ment of outstanding bills or tax needs. 


such as mortgage 


Hear Medico-Legal Panel 
Members of the insurance law section, 
American Bar Association, heard an in 














teresting panel discussion on “The Medi 
co- Legal Aspects of Herniated Discs,” 
August 16, during their annual meeting 
held at the mer House, Chicago. The 
joint prog was presented by the com 
mittee on casualty insurance law, with 
Chairman Lewis C. Ryan, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and the committee on workmen’s 


compensation and employers’ liability 
insurance law, under the chairmanship 
of Ashley St. Clair, counsel, Liberty Mu- 
tual. 

Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Judge, United 
tates Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit was the panel moderator. Speak 
ers included: Augustine J. Bowe, Chi 
h H. Hinshaw, Chicag 


head and professor 
eae 








cal surgery 
tor he Neuro-Psythiatric 
Institute, Chicago; Edward L. Compere, 


M.D., professor and chairman of the 





department of orthopedic — surgery, 
Northwestern University Medical School 
f the department of 

» W esley Memorial 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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Pach Bros., N.Y. 
GEORGE S. HAUSHALTER 


Haushalter and Daniel G. 
Stewart have been appointed assistant 
underwriting secretaries of Home Life 
of New York, President William P. 
Worthington has announced. Both pre- 
viously were underwriting supervisors in 
the company’s underwriting and issue 
department, which is headed by Robert 
B. Cunningham, underwriting secretary. 

Mr. Haushalter, who has been in 
underwriting work in the life insurance 
business since 1934, joined Home Life 
in 1951 as an underwriting supervisor 
\ fellow of the Life Office Management 
\ssociation, he has served on its ex 
amination committee. Mr. Haushalte1 
lives in East Orange, N. 


George S. 


D. of C. Asks Appeals Court 
Ruling on Navy Mutual Aid 


The District of Columbia this week 
asked the U. S. 
affirm a lower court 
Navy Mutual Aid Association is subject 
to regulation under the District Life In- 
surance Act of 1934. 

The District appealed for a reversal 


Court of Appeals to 


ruling that the 


1 


of the decision that the association has 
the status of a non-profit relief organi- 
zation with regard to taxes, and there- 
fore is exempt from the 2% premium tax 
imposed on insurance companies by the 
District Revenue Act of 1937. 

Navy Mutual is asking the Appeals 
Court to uphold the second ruling and 
to overrule the first. 

The decisions, handed down a little 
more than a year ago in Federal Dis- 
trict Court, grew out of a suit filed by 
Navy Mutual to prevent District Insur- 
ance Superintendent Jordan from carry- 
ing out his announced intention of tak- 
ing action against the 70-year-old relief 
association for failure to comply with 
the 1934 act by incorporating and sub- 
mitting to District regulations governing 


TOUGH 


S. S. Johnson 


Joe Bachman 
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Coronary or Heart Attack: Best cases rated 
Class C with 5 to 10 year history and Class A over 10 years. Others 


considered on merits at higher ratings. 


CHARLES CHAMPION EDWARDS AGENCY 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pach Bros., N.Y. 
DANIEL G. STEWART 
With since 1951, Mr 


Stewart is an associate in the Society 


Home Life 


of Actuaries. Mr. Stewart was gradu 
ated from college in 1938 and gained 
considerable business experience before 
serving during World War II as a naval 
pilot. In 1951 he received a graduate 
degree in actuarial science from Drake 
University. He is a resident of Plain- 
field, N. J. 

In his announcement, Mr. Worthing- 
ton pointed out that both appointments 
were made in recognition of outstanding 
ability and will serve to broaden the 
capacities of the underwriting and issue 
department. 


the operations of commercial life insur- 
ance companies. 

The District, in its brief to the Ap- 
peals Court, declared that “the activities 
carried on by the Navy Mutual Aid As- 
sociation are clearly the business of life 
insurance within the language and mean- 
ing of the Act.” 

The company “is selling insurance in 
competition with commercial insurance 
companies; it is charging stipulated pre- 
miums in exchange for its promise to 
pay a fixed amount upon the death of a 
‘policyholder,’ just as do commercial in- 
surance companies; and it has gotten so 
bold that in its advertising it actually 
calls what it is selling ‘insurance’ and 
compares its rates and what it offers to 
its policyholders, not with other relief 
associations, but with commercial com- 
panies, some of which limit their busi- 
ness to the same field in which Navy 
Mutual operates,” the District argued. 

It said, however, that the trial court 
erred in holding the association exempt 
from premium taxes, contending that 
“exemptions from taxation are strictly 
construed. The activities engaged in by 
the Association clearly discloses that it 
does not come within the exemption 
from taxation afforded certain ‘relief’ 
associations,” 
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T HERE was a young fellow named Noyes 
Who was loaded with avoirdupois. 

His broker said, “Tsk! - - - 

You can get Preferred Risk; 

Continental is kind to fat boys.” 


Of course, some people are too heavy 
even for us. But 5’0”, 174 Ibs. has a 
good deal when he gets our Under- 
writers Preferred policy (minimum 
amount $12,500, please). He can get 
Disability Income or Non-Can A & H 
too. Ask us for details. 


Samuel D. Agency, Inc. 
Continental Assurance Co. 
R @) Ss A N Chicago, Ill. 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WH 3-7680 
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LIAMA Completes Study of 
Training Courses at SMU 


In a study of agents who attended the 
Institute of Insurance Marketing at 
Southern Methodist University, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion found a performance improvement 
among survivors after campus training. 

Agents with low pre-school production 
and agents with less than six months ex- 
perience derived greater benefit from 
the campus training than did agents with 
higher pre-school production and agents 
with six to fourteen months’ experience. 

LIAMA researchers point out that this 
study was “exploratory” since no com- 
parison was made with a non-campus 
trained group. 

The survey includes 128 agents who, 
prior to attending SMU: were full-time 
agents; had had between three and four- 
teen months’ experience; and had had 
no prior life insurance selling experi- 
ence with another company. These 128 
agents represent 44 companies operating 
in the United States. 

SMU training consists of two 5-week 
courses, basic and senior, interspersed 
with a period for field work. The 
LIAMA study examines agents after 
completion of each course. Of the 128 
agents who completed basic, 55% sur- 
vived to the end of the period studied 
(an average of 26 months after enter- 
ing basic) and the average monthly 
production of survivors improved from 
$15,800 prior to the course to $17,900 
for the entire period following entrance. 
Of the 128 agents only 55 also completed 
the senior course. Of this group, 73% 
survived the entire period and_ their 
average monthly production improved 
from $14,300 before to $18,700 after 
SMU. 

The analyses of pre-school production 
and length of service showed that at- 
tendance at basic, whether or not fol- 
lowed by senior, resulted in increased 
average production for survivors of all 
groups with the exception of agents 
whose pre-school production was $15,000 
or more. These surviving agents showed 
a decrease following the school. 
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Prudential Lends IBM 
$100 Million at 33% 


ON NOTES MATURING 


IN 2055 


Company Recently Made Private Loan 
to Chrysler Corp. of $250 Million 
for 100 Years 


The Prudential has entered into an 
agreement to lend International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. $100,000,000 on 
334% notes maturing May 1, 2055. 
Thomas J. Watson, chairman of IBM, 
said the growth of the office equipment 
business required the additional funds 
for working capital and other corporate 
purposes. 

There are no sinking fund require- 
ments, but optional prepayments may 
be made without premium from avail- 
able funds arising out of operations or 
from the sale of stock, he said. 

At the option of either party to the 
loan, the 100-year notes may be ex- 
changed, as a whole but not in part, 
into 25-year 34%4% notes after May 1, 
1963. The 25-year securities would have 
a provision for equal annual prepay- 
ments without premium commencing the 
sixth year after conversion to effect 
complete retirement by maturity. 

The Prudential last March closed ar- 
rangements to lend Chrysler Corp. $250 
million maturing in 100 years. 


Washington National Group 


Representatives Meet 

Group field representatives of Wash- 
ington National, Evanston, IIl., assem- 
bled Wednesday through § Saturday, Au- 
gust 18 to 21, at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, for their 19th annual sales 
clinic. 

Coming from all over the country, 
representing such distant points as 
oh uine, Florida and California, the 65 
Group re presentatives brought with them 
a wealth of ideas and experiences in 
teacher and Industrial Group sales in- 
stallations. 

The annual sales clinic provides a 
means of exchanging selling ideas, be- 
coming imbued with the very latest in 
the Group field and enables the Group 
men and the Group supervisors to re- 
turn to their home territories with the 
latest ideas and innovations in the 
Group field. 

Theo. Heckel, vice president in charge 
of Group, opened the four-day meeting 
and was followed by a welcome from 
G. R. Kendall, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; C. H. Kendall, vice 
president in charge of the Industrial 
department, and Kenneth Mullins, vice 
president in charge of general agency. 
Highlights of the banquet held at the 
Drake Saturday night were talks by 
Chairman of the Board R. J. Wetter- 
lund and President Paul W. Watt. Mr. 
Wetterlund spoke on the future of the 
industry and the future possibilities of 
Washington National. Mr. Watt, a for- 
mer fieldman himself, and, before be- 
coming president, head of the Group 
department, spoke on long range Group 
sales possibilities and touched briefly on 
the company’s role in meeting the 
Ethical Standards of Practice in Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriting, as well 
as relating some of his own field ex- 
periences in Group selling. 


Marion O’Brien Anniversary 

Marion O’Brien, cashier of the Nor- 
ristown branch office of Colonial Life, 
marked her 25th anniversary with the 
company this week. Miss O’Brien joined 
the company in 1929 and with the ex- 
ception of service as a member of the 
Waves during World War IT has been 
with the company since that time. 

In observance of her anniversary Miss 
’Brien was invited to visit the home 
office of the company in East Orange, 
N. J., where she was honored at a spe- 
cial luncheon at the Hotel Suburban and 
was presented with her 25-year service 
pin by James G. Bruce, vice president 
and secretary of the company. 


Honor F. B. Ramsay 

Widespread recognition was recently 
accorded F. B. Ramsay of Manufacturers 
Life when he was featured in the “News 
Letter,” the magazine published by the 
company for its representatives through- 
out the world. 

Mr. Ramsay was selected for the 
honor because of his success as a pro- 
ducer for the company. In a well illus- 
trated article entitled “A Real Try 
Ensures Success” he was cited as the 
example of how hard work, integrity, 
pride in his profession and familiarity 
with the problems of his clients com- 
bine as the formula for successful sales- 
manship. One of the company’s outstand- 
ing producers, he has nearly $3,000,000 
of insurance in force at the present time. 

A graduate of Oregon State College, 
Mr. Ramsay has been with the Manu- 
facturers Life since 1943. He represents 
the company in Corvallis, the site of his 
old alma mater just 80 miles south of 
Portland where the company’s Oregon 
headquarters are located. 

Incorporated in Canada in 1887, the 
Manufacturers Life has branch offices 
throughout the world. One of the larg- 
est Canadian companies, its assets total 


nearly £180,000,000. 


Sweden First Foreign Nation To 
Adopt Aetna “Drivotrainer” Method 


A two-man delegation 
recently arrived at the home office of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. at 
Hartford, to arrange for obtaining a 15- 
place Aetna “Drivotrainer” with which 
to introduce the revolutionary “behind- 
the-wheel” driver training technique in 
that country. 

“The “Drivotrainer” unit, first to be 
sent to a foreign country, will be in- 
stalled in a new automobile driving 
school, Falks Bilskola, to be organized 
in Stockholm, and is expected to be the 
first of a score of “Drivotrainer” schools 
to be established throughout Sweden. 

The new school is being set up under 
the sponsorship of Abetarmas Bildnings- 
forbund, a Swedish adult education asso- 
ciation with some two million members, 
which is taking the lead in pioneering 
the use of the new device in Sweden. 
“Drivotrainer” instruction will also be 
made available to school youths. 
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secretary, Aetna Casualty & Surety, ar- 
rangements for bringing the “Drivo- 
trainer’ to Sweden were Sten Anders- 
son, a member of the Stockholm City 
Council and a_ representative of the 
Swedish adult education association, and 
Rume Nilsson, Swedish driver education 
expert who will lead the new school in 
Stockholm. 

Mr. Nilsson has been prominent in the 
driver education field in Sweden for 
many years and lists among his students, 
Dag Hammarskjold, secretary-general of 
the United Nations. 

The two men, accompanied by Mr. 
Withe, visited the rhe“; High School 
of Automotive Trades in New ea C ity 
where the first 15-place “Drivotrainer” 
was installed by the Aetna in a coopera- 
tive effort with the New York City 
board of education to pioneer a better 
way to teach ’teen-agers how to drive. 


To Extend Driver Education Program 


In a conference with Richard J. O’- 
Connor, supervisor of driver education 
in the New York City schools, the Swed- 
ish visitors were told how New York 
planned to extend its driver education 
program through use of the “Drivotrain- 
er,” which enables one instructor to give 
driving lessons to 15 or more students 
at a time right in the classroom. A unit 
similar to the one in New York has been 
in use at the high school at Oak Park, 
Ill., since last March. 

Sweden has long been one of the most 
progressive European countries in its 
adult education program and the mem- 
bership of the Abetarmas Bildningsfor- 
bund, which is sponsoring the introduc- 
tion of the “Drivotrainer,” comprises 
about a third of the nation’s population 
It is hoped that the first of the new 
classes, will be started there by early 
next winter. 

Installation of the “Drivotrainer” in 
Stockholm is the second time Aetna’s 
driver training and testing devices have 
been used in Europe in recent years, the 
first occas sion being the exhibit of the 
Aetna “Road meter,” prototype of the 

“Drivotrainer, at the annual convention 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents at London, England, three 
years ago. 


NEW ASSISTANT ACTUARIES 


Maurice H. Fesvent; Harold Crandall and 
Frank J. Onstine Named by Occi- 


dental of California 
Maurice H. Farrant, Harold Crandall, 
and Frank J. were elected as- 
sistant actuaries for Occidental Life of 
California at the regular 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Farrant is currently 


Onstine 
company’s 


manager of 
the company’s newly - formed pension 
department. A Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries and Associate of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries of Great Britain, he is 
a native of Canada and a graduate of 
the University of British Columbia. He 
joined Occidental in 1948 as Group 
statistician, left the company in 1950 to 
with Marsh and Mc- 
Seattle, and rejoined 


serve as actuary 
Lennan, Inc., in 
Occidental in 1953. 

Mr. Crandall joined Occidental in 1949 
and is presently mathematician and su- 


pervisor of actuarial research. A na- 
tive of Pennsylvania, he has a B.S. de- 
gree from Otterbein College, Wester- 


ville, Ohio, and a masters degree from 
University of Michigan. He, also, is a 
Fellow in the Society of Actuaries. 

Mr. Onstine is statistician and super 
visor of Occidental’s statistical and 
valuation sections of the actuarial de- 
partment. With Occidental since 1947, 
he is a native of Iowa and a graduate of 
University of Iowa, and a Fellow in the 
Society of Actuaries. 
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D. D. ihe sweetie’ 
By Equitable Society 


MADE FIELD VICE PRESIDENT 
Successor to Sides A Con in South Cen- 
tral Department; Headquarters 
Located in St. Louis 


DeSaussure D. Edmunds has been 
eid field vice president of Equitable 


Societv’s south central department to re- 





place John A. Carr who aii recently 
because of illness. Mr. Edmunds, former 
~ 

DeSAUSSURE D. EDMUNDS 
agency manager at Birmingham, will 


make his new headquarters in St. Louis. 
The newly-appointed officer was in 


stalled at a luncheon last week in the 


Hotel Statler, St. Louis. Equitable agen 


cy personnel attending included Vice 


e 
President S. A. Bute ess, Second Vice 


President Harold J. Rossman and man- 

agers of the — central department. 
Mr. Edmunds began his Equitable ca 

reer at ( ie in 1925. He was 


named field assistant at Rock Hill, 
in 1932 and district manager a year 


later. In 1946 he was appointed agency 





manager at Birmingham. 

\ graduate of Presbyterian College in 
South Carolina, Mr. Edmunds served as 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy 


during World War II Awarded the 
CLU designation in 1937, he has been 
mag 08 Agents and 
Managers Association, Birmingham, and 
vice president and abe director of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

fr. Carr, who joined the Society at 
Omaha in 1931, became a district man- 
ager in 1932, assistant agency manager 
in 1937 and agency manager in 1946. The 
Society named him director of south 
central agencies in 1952 and field vice 
presidet nt in 1953. A native of Arkansas, 
he has held numerous municipal, civic 
offices. 


president of the 


and professional 


iieads Brokerage Dept. 

Arthur E. McCourt of pe eine Hills 
has ‘er appointed head of the broker- 
age department in the Sabet B. Whitte- 
more agency, representative for Con- 
necticut Mutual Life. 

Mr. McCourt was born in Wellesley 
where he attended the local schools. He 
graduated from Boston College in 1941 
and then served four years with the 
U.S. Signal Corps in India, Egypt and 
Palestine 


Following the war, he studied at Bos 
ton College Law School and Babson In 
stitute of Business Adimnistration. Mr. 
McCourt was previously a representative 
for State Mutual Life. 


Employe Benefit Plans 
Of General Motors Corp. 


OUTLINED BY JAMES M. GILLEN 


Company Official Covers Important 
Phases of Development; Total Now 
in Force Is $2.7 Billion 


James M. Gillen, director, personnel 
research section, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, speaking at the annual meeting 
of the American Bar Association, recent- 
ly in Chicago, traced the development 
of General Motors’ employe benefit plans 
over the years. Covering some of the 
more Fs gr phases of that develop- 
ment, Mr. Gillen said that the most sig- 
nificant milestone during the early period 
of this development was the establish- 
ment in 1919 of the General Motors Em- 
ploves Savings and Investment) Fund. 
\ecor line to one of the old records, this 
plan was inaugurated “with the idea of 
helping employes to help themselves in 
the matter of saving money, so that over 
a period of years, a man would pro- 
vide for himself wand his dependents in 
his old age... 

“The philosophy of individual self-reli- 
ance and personal thrift,” Mr. Gillen 
said, “which was embodied in the Gen- 
eral Motors Employes Savings and In- 
vestinent Fund importantly influenced 
the corporation’s attitude in those earlier 
vears toward Group insurance, retire- 
ment, and other employe benefits. But 
as time went on, a variety of develop- 
ments caused the corpori ition in the 
latter part of 1924 i initiate a com- 
prehensive study of contributory Group 
insurance. A report of some of the 
preliminary findings in this study was 
reviewed early in 1925. Among other 
things it showed that at that time 30% 
of the employes carried no insurance of 
any kind—another 30% had no more 
than $500 of life insurance. Two-thirds 
of the 30% who had no insurance had 
not been able to get insurance because 
of their physical condition. The Group 
insurance study was completed by the 
middle of 1926 and by the end of the 
year the first General Motors Group life 
insurance plan went into effect. Benefits 
were $1,000 for death or total and perma- 
nent disability. Employe contributions 
were 50 cents a month. The plan was 
offered to all General Motors employes 
with at least three months’ service and 
over 98% of all eligible employes en- 
rolled. 

Group Program Broadened 


“In 1928 the Group insurance program 
was broadened by adding weekly sick- 
ness and accident benefits and increased 
amounts of life insurance. The revised 
life insurance schedules provided $2,000 
for hourly-rate employes and _ $2,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000 for salaried employes, 
denending upon salary. 

“During the 1930s the Group insurance 
schedules were adjusted several times to 
keep nace with the changing conditions 
brought about by the depression and one 
of the most significant devlopments dur- 
ing this period was the discontinuance 
of total and permanent disability bene- 
fits. Total and permanent disability 
claims had been running about double 
what had been anticipated and indications 
were that the experience was likely to 
get worse. On May 1, 1933, total and 
permanent disability benefits were dis- 
continued and employe contributions 
were reduced to 45 cents per month per 
$1,000 of life insurance.’ 

Over the intervening years, Mr. Gillen 
pointed out, the corporation’s Group in- 
surance plan was broadened and _ today 
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H. J. Johnson Featured on 
“Better Living TV Theatre” 


Holgar J. 
Institute of Life Insurance, was the fea- 
tured speaker on the “Better Living 
Television Theatre” program on Station 
WABD, New York, Sunday, August 22, 
from 10:30 to 11:00 p.m., EDT, 
series pre- 


Johnson, president of the 


when 
this dramatized documentary 
sented the story of life insurance and 
its contribution to the American way 

f life. 

This program was one of a 19-week 
series being televised over the Dumont 
network depicting how Americans bene- 
fit from the modern miracles of science, 
industry and business enterprise in such 
basic fields as nuclear energy, engineer- 
ing, food preservation, electricity, steel, 
oil, railroads and insurance. 

Mr. Johnson in his remarks pointed 
out that life insurance is one of the 
great economic and social forces of our 
time. 

In developing this theme it is shown 
that life insurance is one of the most 
widely used forms of thrift in use in 
this country today; life insurance is 
owned by three out of four families, 
and you don’t have to “die-to-win” with 
life insurance, as over half the benefits 
paid out last year went to living policy- 
holders. 

In discussing the economic impact of 
life insurance, Mr. Johnson told how 
policyholder funds are put to work in 
business and industry for the develop- 
ment and expansion of electric light and 
power companies, individual home mort- 
gages and housing developments, gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds, to 
name a few widely known uses. 

This program will be shown nation- 
wide at dates to be announced in the 
near future. 





approximately 95% of all eligible em- 
ployes are enrolled in the General Mo- 
tors Group insurance plan and approxi- 
mately 90% for Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield coverage. Over 99% of all eli- 
gible salaried employes contribute to the 
retirement program. The total life in- 
surance in force on General Motors em 
ployes is in excess of $2.7 billion. In 
the aggregate, the Corporation’s contri- 
butions to General Motors’ pension, in 
surance and Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
programs is a little in excess of $130 
million a year. 








EMIL'S FINE RESTAURANTS 


“New York Rendezvous for Insurance People” 


23 Park Row (opp. Woolworth Building) beautiful—spacious—Lobster 
Dinner—$2.75 all day. Table d'hote from $1.60. Kitchen open to 9 P.M. 
Bar till midnight Monday thru Friday. 

For special parties phone WOrth 2-2514. Luncheons moderately priced. 

213 Pearl Street (near Maiden Lane) 
Digby 4-2348. Open till 8 P.M. Monday thru Friday. 
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James P. Blake to Head 
Occidental’s K. C. Agency 


James P. Blake, for the past four 
years assistant superintendent of agen 
cies for Occidental Life of California, 
has been named manager of the com 
pany’s Kansas City, Mo., branch. 

Eugene H. Cameron, manager of the 
branch since 1949, will take on the duties 
of brokerage manager, heading up the 
company’s rapidly expanding brokerage 
operation in that area. 

Mr. Blake entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1930 with State Mutual Life in 
St. Louis. In 1942, he was named gen 
eral agent in Oklahoma City for Lincoln 
National and served in that capacity un- 
til he joined Occidental in 1950 as as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. 

As assistant superintendent of agen 
cies, Mr. Blake played a major role in 
the development of Occidental’s mid- 
western operations. He was_ instru- 
mental in the installation of 11 new 
agencies and branches in that area, and 
had direct supervision of 31 Occidental 
sales offices. 

Mr. Cameron, a native of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, started in the life insur- 
ance business with the Equitable Society 
in 1929 in Kansas City. In 1940, he joined 
Occidental to manage the company’s 
Kansas City branch. Two years later 
he was promoted to home office super- 
visor with headquarters in Chicago. In 
1945, he was advanced to home office 
representative and four years later 
elected to return to field work, taking 
over his old post as Kansas City branch 
manager. 


C. M. Moss Named Counsel 
For Prudential in Chicago 


Malcolm Moss, associate counsel in 
The Prudential’s western home office, 
Los Angeles, has been promoted to coun- 
sel and will head the law department 
of the Mid-America organization in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Moss began his Prudential as- 
sociation in 1934 in the Chicago mortgage 
loan office. In 1948 he transferred to the 
western home office as attorney and was 
promoted to associate counsel in 1951. 

Holder of a University of Chicago law 
degree and a member of the Illinois bar, 
Mr. Moss succeeds J. Edward Day, for 
mer Illinois State Director of Insurance. 
Mr. Day, in addition to his duties as 
associate general solicitor of the com 
pany, will assist in the operations of a 
newly formed planning department in 
the Newark home office. 
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Name Speakers for AMA 
Management Conference 


AT HOTEL ASTOR, OCTOBER 20-22 


Insurance Officials Featured on Pro- 
gram; H. Bruce Palmer To Be Con- 
cluding Luncheon Speaker 
Methods and machines to increase 
clerical productivity will be the theme 
of the American Management 
tion’s annual office management confer- 
ence, scheduled for October 20-22 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. Nearly 1,000 
office executives are expected to attend 
the three-day meeting sponsored by the 
19,.000-member management educational 

association. 

Six speakers will analyze various as- 
pects of the application of electronics to 
the office. Others will discuss cost re- 
duction, ways of increasing clerical pro- 
duction, organization, space planning, 
and policy. 

R. F. Osborn, manager, business pro- 
cedures, major appliance division, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Louisville, Ky., will 
open the conference October 20 with a 
report on the high-speed electronic com- 
puter now being used in accounting op- 
erations at GE’s Louisville branch. He 
will tell what impact the equipment is 
having on office methods. Byron Burch, 
also of GE’s Louisville office, will de- 
scribe how the computer works in pay- 
roll accounting. 


Associa- 


Programming a Computer 


Programming a computer for clerical 
production will be the topic of A. 
Vanselow, assistant vice president in 
charge of planning Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill. E. F. Cooley, associate 
director, methods research, The Pruden- 
tial, Newark, will suggest some guide- 
posts in deciding whether or not to in- 
vest in an electronic computer. 

Representatives of two computer 
manufacturers will tell how to use a 
computer service center. They will be 
Arthur A. Katz, director, Electronic 
Computer Center, Remington Rand, Inc., 
New York, and Daniel R. Mason, mana- 
ger, Scientific Computing Service, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Inc., New 
York. 

The human relations implications of 
electronization will be discussed on the 
final morning of the meeting. J. Douglas 
Elliott, supervisor, customers’ billing de- 
partment, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
will report on his company’s experience 
with computers and people. 

Increasing clerical productivity through 
people, methods, and machines will be 
the subject of a panel discussion Octo- 
ber 21. Representatives of four compa- 
nies will merge their ideas under the 
chairmanship of K. B. Willett, vice 
president, Hardware Mutuals, Stevens 
Point, Wis. Panel members will be Matt 
W. Boz, assistant manager, methods and 
statistics department, Shell Oil Co., New 
York; William T. Hamilton, manager, 
customers accounting department, Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land; J. M. Kalbach, Jr., group super- 
visor, methods group, management en- 
gineering section, engineering service 
division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; and Elmer 
A. Rule, vice president-secretary, Farm 
Bureau Insurance Companies, Columbus. 
Three speakers will take up specific 
problems in clerical cost reduction. H. 

Kaiser, office manager, tire division, 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
will suggest how to organize and man- 
age a cost reduction program; FE. J. Con- 
Way, Management services director, New 
Holland Machine Co. division, Sperry 
Corp., New Holland, Pa., will describe 
cost reduction through work simplifica- 
tion training; and Dr. Floyd Mann, 
Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., will report 
the results of research on supervisors’ 
attitudes toward cost. 

Other speakers will discuss organiza- 
tion and space planning. Robert Shull, 
administrative manager, Fine Chemicals 








Zalinski To Be Speaker 
At Luncheon of NALUTC 


Edmund L. Zalinski, CLU, will be 
the featured speaker at the fifth annual 
NALUTC luncheon in Boston, which will 
be held at time of NALU meeting, ac- 
cording to an announcement from head- 
quarters of the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council. His topic for the Thursday, 
September 23 luncheon will be “Critics 
Don’t Write Plays.” 

A graduate of Cornell, Mr. 
ceived his Master of Business Admin- 
istration from Harvard and his Ph.D. 
from New York University. He began 
his insurance career in New York City 
as an agent for the New York Life and 
later served as manager for four of the 
company’s branch offices in New York 
and Connecticut. 

With his appearance at the luncheon, 
Mr. Zalinski, president of the Council 
and vice president of New York Life 
brings his LUTC career to a full circle. 
Chosen in early 1947 to become the first 
managing director of the newly created 
Life Underwriter Training Council, Mr. 
Zalinski drew up the intermediate on 
the-job training course and organized 
the machinery necessary to begin pilot 
classes that same fall. 

Under his direct supervision, LU1 
grew from an enrollment of 133 students 
in 1947 to 5,600 in 1951 when he left his 
position of LUTC managing director and 
NALU executive vice president to rejoin 
the New York Life in the capacity of 
assistant vice president. His service to 
LUTC was unbroken, however, since he 
was immediately appointed to member- 
ship on the Council’s board of trustees 
and, this year, was elected to the presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Zalinski’s selection as featured 
speaker at the NALUTC luncheon re- 
flects his deep interest in matters of life 
underwriter education and training as 
well as an intimate knowledge of the 
every day problems of the field repre- 
sentative. His remarks will be in keep- 
ing with LUTC’s primary there: How 
to sell more life insurance. 


Zalinski re- 


} 


division, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, will describe a new pattern in 
organizing the administrative function, 
and Malcolm F. Hood, assistant secre- 
tary, Connecticut General, Hartford, will 
relate how his company did the pro- 
gramming for a new ofhice building. 


H. B. Palmer Luncheon Speaker 


H. Bruce Palmer, president, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, will be the speaker 
at the concluding luncheon October 22. 
His subject will be people and policy- 
a challenge to management. 

On display throughout the meeting 
will be the AMA Office Management 
Workshop Exhibit of pertinent visual 
materials borrowed from member com- 
panies throughout the country. Special 
exhibits will be prepared by Wayne Uni- 
versity on computers; Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., Houston, Tex., on 


handling of office records; and Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago, on solving the 
shortage of office job applicants. Other 


exhibit topics will include training, or- 
ganization, controls, forms and records. 

The conference program was planned 
by the AMA Office Managemennt Plan- 
ning Council, a voluntary group of 18 
executives of member companies headed 
by Herman Knauss, planning director, 
Mutual Life of New York, who is the 
association’s vice president in charge of 
the office management division. Mr. 
Knauss will act as chairman of the 
opening session. 

Others who will serve as chairmen or 
assistant chairmen during the confer- 
ence include John H. Beatty, eed 
vice president, Metropolitan Life, New 
York; Walter Emmerling, office mana- 
ger, general offices, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati; Walter Hoffman, work 
simplification administrator, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Harrison, N. J.; 
and Harold H. Cauvet, director of ee 
tronic applications, Gener ral Foods Cor- 


poration, White Plains, N. Y 





W. A. Mansfield Heads Bar 


Insurance Law Section 


Walter A. Mansfield, 
elected unanimously chairman of Insur- 
Section of 


Detroit, was 
ance Law American Bar 


Association at its annual meeting in 
August 17. He 


Beechwood, 


Chicago on succeeds 


George E. Philadelphia. 
Mr. Mansfield was born in Freeport, 
Ill, and attended Alma College, Alma, 
Mich., and Detroit College of Law. His 
legal fraternity is Sigma Nu Phi and he 
Detroit Bar, State 
Bar of Michigan and International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel. He has 


is a member of the 


been active in all of these organizations, 
serving as chairman and as a member 
on committees of each. 
Mr. Mansfield is past 
Fidelity and Surety Law 


chairman of 
Committee of 
the Insurance Section, member of the 


council for four years past and also 
has been a vice chairman. 

Other election results are: 

W. Percy MacDonald, Memphis, of 
the firm of MacDonald, Kuhn, MacDon- 
ald and Crenshaw, was elected chairman- 
elect. He is a past member of the coun- 
cil, secretary of the Insurance Section 
and chairman of the Aviation Insurance 
Law Committee. 

H. Beale Rollins, Baltimore, of the 
firm of Rollins, Smalkin, Goudy & Wes 
ton, was elected vice chairman. Mr. 
Rollins is past chairman of the Auto 
mobile Insurance Law Committee of the 
Insurance Section. 

Welcome D. Pierson, Oklahoma City, 
was reelected secretary. He is past chair- 
man of the Committee on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Law of the 
Insurance Section as well as a past 
member of the council. 

Elected to four-year 
council were: 

Ambrose B. Kelly, Providence, general 
counsel of Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies and _ past 
chairman of the Fire Insurance Law 
Committee of the Insurance Section; and 
Lon Hocker, St. Louis, of the firm of 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney & Grand and 
past chairman of the Practice and Pro- 
cedure Committee. 


terms on the 


Atlantic Life Appoints 
W. G. Carper, C. W. Schuckle 


The Atlantic Life has appointed W. 
Grady Carper as general agent in 
Princeton, West Virginia, and Charles 
W. Schuckle as associate manager in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Carper has been associated with 
the life insurance business since 1930, 
having begun with the Metropolitan 
Life. After 12 years in personal produc- 
tion, he was promoted to assistant mana- 
ger. 

In 1946, he oe Atlantic Life as a 
part-time agent. Aside from his part- 
time duties, he was territorial manager 
for the Combined Life Insurance Co. of 
America and for the past two years, 
manager of the Mercer General Insur- 
ance Agency in Princeton. In his new 
capacity with Atlantic Life, he will be 
concerned with developing the Prince- 
ton Agency. 

Charles W. Schuckle entered the life 
insurance business in 1925 as an agent 
for the Equitable Society. Shortly there- 
after he was named assistant to the 
manager. Under his direction, his unit 
expanded to a complement of 18 men 
with an annual production of two and 
one-half million dollars. He was again 
promoted in 1948 and named manager 
of Equitable’s Allentown, Pa., agency. 
From 1948 to the present, the agency’s 
production ranged between five and 
eight million dollars a year. 

In his association with Atlantic Life, 
Mr. Schuckle will assume the respon- 
sibilities of agency management, includ- 
ing the recruiting and training of new 
agents. 





Appointed Manhattan Life 


General Agent in Passaic 





BART M. ROGERS 

The appointment of Bart M. 
as general agent in Passaic, N. J. of 
Manhattan Life, with offices in the Kan 
ter Building, has been announced by the 
company’s home office in New York 

In 1947, he became associated with the 
Green Agency, Westwood, N. J. of Man- 
hattan Life, which was headed for 20 
years by the late Aubrey E. Green. In 
1952 Mr. Rogers was appointed 
ate general agent 

On August 31, the Westwood office 
which has been company-operated since 
Mr. Green’s death on June 30, will be 


associ- 


discontinued The busine formerly 
transacted there will be transferred to 
the new Rogers Agency office. 


\ native of Clifton, N. J., where he 
attended high school before acelin in 
the University of Maryland in 1941, Mr. 
Rogers entered the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy at King’s Point, 
Long Island in 1943. He graduated as a 
marine engineer in 1945. After a short 
term at sea, he returned to Clifton and 
entered the manufacturing business. 

He first became interested in life in- 
surance selling as a part-time occupation. 
Successful from the start. Mr. Rogers 
entered the business on a full-time basis 
Last vear Mr. Rogers won Manhattan 
i fe’ s President’s Month Award for lead- 





ing the entire sales organization with 
volume in exeess of $550,000 for the 
month of April, President’s Month. 


\ resident of Passaic, Mr. 
is a member of the Citizens 
Committee of the Citv; a member of the 
Clifton Chamber of Commerce; the Pas- 
saic - Bergen Association of Life Under- 
writers: Unico International and of the 
Elks. He is President of the Mt. Carmel 
Roman Catholic Welfare Society. 


Rogers 


Advisory 


July Ordinary Sales 
Nevada showed the greatest rate of 
increase in Ordinary life insurance sales 
in July with Arizona second and Mon 
tana third, it is reported third, it is re- 
ported by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, which has at 


alyzed July sales by states and leading 


cities. Countrywide, Ordinary business 
increased 2% in July, compared with 
July, 1953, while Nevada sales gained 


37%, Arizona 30% and Montana 24% 

For the first seven months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 4% from the 
year before, Arizona led with an in 
crease of 20%, with North Dakota in 
second place, up 14% from the cor 
responding period of last year. 

\mong the large cities, Boston showed 
the greatest rate of increase for July, 
with a gain of 7%. Cleveland was next, 
with purchases fae 2%. Boston led for 
the seven months with a gain of 11% 
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B. W. Steinberg to Conduct 
Insurance Society Course 


Life Insurance Programming has been 
added to the expanding list of courses 
offered to the insurance field by the 
Insurance Society of New York, Inc. 

Conducted by B. William Steinberg, 
CLU, the lectures are designed to pre- 
pare the general insurance man and 
career agent to handle the complete 
programming sale which means a higher 
average policy and premium. : 

Mr. Steinberg is general agent for 
Massachusetts Life and his agency in 
Jamaica, Queens, is devoted exclusively 
to programming and advanced under- 
writing procedures. His agency’s average 
policy last year, averaged about $15,000 
per life 

The course, 15 weekly lectures, of two 
hours each, will cover all phases of life 
insurance programming including policy 
analysis, planning techniques, settlement 
agreements and report preparation. The 
handling of the approach and presenta- 
tion interviews will also be discussed. 

Actual cases will be analyzed and sam- 
ples of actual forms and reports used in 
this work will be part of the course ma- 
terial. 

The class will meet on Thursdays from 
5:30 to 3 30 p.m. Full information may 
be obtained from the Insurance Societv 
of New York, Inc., 16 Liberty Street, 
Nw York 5, New York, or by calling 
Dighy 4-0410 


Indianapolis Life Holds 
Meeting in Estes Park 


Indianapolis Life’s Counselors’ Club, 
comnosed of the comnanv’s leading 
salesmen, are meeting at the Stanley 
Hotel in Estes Park, Colorado, this 
week for their 1954 meeting 

Fiftv-six members of Indianapolis 
Life’s field force have qualified for at- 
tendance at the meeting. with require- 
ments based on a combination of vol- 
ume and premiums. With their wives 
and families, attendance will total about 
150 

The main business session was_ held 
Wednesdav when various company ex- 
ecutives discussed trends in the com- 
nany and the industry. C. E. Childs, 
Denver, head of Minnesota Mutual’s 
leading agency for four straight vears, 
was guest speaker. His subject was 
“Selling in Today’s Market.” 

Today is devoted to presenting details 
of the company’s accident and sickness 
program. Indiananolis Life is entering 
this new field effective Sentember 1. 
Details are to be presented by Charles 
FE. Ray, manager of accident and sick- 
ness 

Counselors’ Club officers determined 
by their production are: Nate Kaufman, 
Shelbyville, Ind., president: Maurice A 
Kennedy, Noblesville, Ind., first vice 
president; and Julian W. Schwab, In- 
dianapolis, second vice president. 


bid Life Milian 


July purchases of life insurance, 
amounting to $3,154,000,000 brought the 
aggregate for the first seven months of 
the year to $21,548,000,000, 
more than a year ago. This was the 
largest July total on record, 8% greater 
than a year ago. The July figure, re- 
ported yesterday by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management pee Ae ey com- 
pared with $2,919,000,000 in July of last 
year, and $2,513,000,000 in July, 1952. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in July were $2,003,000,000, or 2% over 
July a year ago. This was the largest 
July total on record for Ordinary insur- 
ance. 

Industrial life insurance bought in 
July amounted to $520,000,000, an in 
crease of 2% from the corresponding 
month last year 

New Group life insurance amounted to 
$631,000,000 in July, an increase of 43% 
from July a year ago. These represent 
new groups set up and do not include 
additions under Group insurance con- 
tracts already in force. 


some 3% 


NEW ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Appointment of Robert J. Jones Marks 
Step in Sterling Insurance Co.'s 
Expansion Program 

Robert J. Jones has recently been ap- 
pointed as director of advertising by EI- 
vice president of the 
Sterling Insurance Co. of Chicago. The 
Jones constitutes a 
Sterling expansion 


don Holmquist, 


appointment of Mr. 
major step in the 
program. 

The advertising, sales 
lead control departments will be con- 
head 


promotion and 


solidated under one 
to facilitate the management of a com- 


supervisory 


prehensive promotional program. 

Mr. Jones will 
paper, radio, television, and trade maga- 
zine advertising; sales campaign plan- 
ning; and extensive direct mail program. 
This is in accordance with the new man- 
agement procedure to streamline the 
Sterling approach to advertising. 

Another major part of their expansion 
program was the selection of the 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., adver- 
tising agency to handle the creation of 
promotional material and the placement 
of these materials in various advertis- 
ing media. 


supervise all news- 


O. A. Granum, C. H. Killen 
On Program of MDRT Hour 


Two of the nation’s top life insurance 
producers will head up the panel pro- 
gram of the Million Dollar Round Table 
Hour, presented on Thursday morning, 
September 23, as a feature of the second 
general convention session of the 65th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters which 
will be held in Boston, September 20-24. 

According to the announcement made 
by G. Nolan Bearden, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Beverly Hills, Calif., 1954 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, the two agents who will be the 


principals on the panel are O. Alfred 
Granum, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Amery, Wisconsin, and C. H. Killen, 
New York Life, San Antonio, Texas. 


Chairman Bearden emphasized the fact 
that the Panel entitled “Million Dollar 
Profiles” is aimed to appear particularly 
to the average life insurance agent. Both 
speakers have been singularly successful 
in using simple selling procedures with- 
out resorting to tax gimmicks, employe 
benefit business or complicated estate 
planning procedures, Mr. Bearden 








~and there he was without a bag 


Joe S. put a dime in the slot to phone 
about a problem case. The response 
was not quite as fast as this, but within 
the week the dime investment had 
earned him a $3,105.25 commission. 

This is just one of the big commis- 
sions brokers have earned from us on 
surplus business or problem cases. 


They have profited by the lack of red 
tape and complicated procedure which 
enables us to give difficult cases fast 
action and individual attention. 

Phone one of these agencies the next 
time you have surplus business or a 
problem case. And be sure to have 
your bag ready. 





MU 4-5779 

Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. 

431 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
WH 3-0190 

Cousins and Birnbaum, Inc. 

62 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
MO 7-5635 


Winston Westchester Agency 
4 Fourth Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





TR 5-8450 

The Weingarten Agency 

26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

OL 7-1300 

Nathan Eisensmith Agency 

90-38 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, Long Island 
IV 1-7340 


William Krauss Agency 
233 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, Long Island 








LIFE - A.& H. — 


GROUP — 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Roy A. Foan, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


£ [ Jxos CASUALTY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y¥. 


If you are a full time agent of another company, we solicit your surplus business only. 





MR. GENERAL AGENT 


Cashier-Bookkeeper with five years’ ex- 
perience in life insurance, seeks similar 
position in New York mid-town area. 
Capable of handling all administrative 
details. Box 2264, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 93 Nassau St., New York 38. 











points out, and each will discuss his own 
simple selling techniques in the course 
of the panel session. 

>. H. “Smokey” Killen began his ca- 
reer in the life insurance business as an 
agent for the New York Life, qualifying 
for the Million Dollar Round Table in 
his first year. He led his company in 
production in 1953, having written in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000, on 335 lives. In years 
of qualification, Mr. Killen has averaged 
in excess of $2,000,000 per year. Prior to 
his entering the business he attended 
the University of Texas and served as 
a major in the Marine Corps during a 
tour of duty in the South Pacific. 

O. Alfred Granum joined the North- 
western Mutual in 1947 and first quali- 
fied for the Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1952. He resides in and works out of 
the town of Amery, Wisconsin (popula- 
tion 1,500) and drives an estimated 
50,000 miles a year to find his clients 
most of whom are young business and 
professional men. He is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin College of 
Commerce, with B.A. and M.A. degrees 
and is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
He spent 40 months active duty in the 
Navy in the European and South Pacific 
theatres. 

William T. Earls, CLU, general agent 
for Mutual Life at Cincinnati, and past 
chairman of the MDRT will introduce 
the speakers and serve as program 
moderator. Members of the MDRT ex- 
ecutive committee who will appear on 
the platform during the MDRT Hour 
(in addition to Chairman Bearden and 
Mr. Earls) are George B. Byrnes, CLU, 
Equitable Society, Pasadena; Arthur F. 
Priebe, CLU, Penn Mutual, Rockford, 
Il. ; and John J. Kellam, CLU, National 
Life of Vermont, New Canaan, Conn. 


NEW AWARDS FOR AETNA FILM 





“Look Who’s Driving” To Be Shown at 
Venice Film Festival; Selected From 
90 Entries 
“Look Who’s Driving,” award - win- 
ning highway safety film sponsored by 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., won 
new laurels recently when the movie 
was ay for showing at the interna- 
tionally famous Venice Film Festival in 

Italy. 

The Aetna movie, an animated cartoon 
film in technicolor, was one of nine mo- 
tion pictures selected from the 90 entries 
submitted by the Film Council of Amer- 
ica, Official U.S. agency for sending non- 
government films to be screened for 
showing at the festival. 

“diploma. of participation” has been 
awarded to “Look Who’s Driving” in 
recognition of its selection as one of the 
films on the Venice festival program. 

Produced for Aetna by United Pro- 
ductions of America, “Look Who’s Driv- 
ing” presents a new approach to traffic 
safety by picturing motorists who don’t 
act their age at the wheel of a car as 
the major cause of highway crashes. 

Earlier this year, the Aetna film won 
recognition as the outstanding inspira- 
tional traffic safety film of the year at 
the Golden Reel Film Festival in Chi- 
cago, and in the annual competition 
sponsored by the National Committee 
on Films For Safety. 


REGIONAL GROUP MANAGER 

Frank FE. Telfer, former assistant re- 
gional Group manager in Occidental Life 
of California’s Montreal Group office, 
has been named regional Group mani ger 
in charge of that office. Mr. Telfer is 
a native of Montreal and a graduate of 
McGill php ec d there. He joined Oc- 
cidental as Group representative there in 
1951. 
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Interval Revenue Code 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the fair market value of the commis- 
sions still payable would be subject to 
income tax as ordinary income in the 
wife’s final income tax return. The same 

result might occur if the wife made a 
gift of the renewal commissions during 
her lifetime. This posible effect of Sec- 
tion 126(a)(2) on life insurance agents’ 
renewal commissions was ably discussed 
by Mr. Henry Blumberg in an article 
published in 1950. 

‘In the new law Section 691(a), corre- 
sponding to the old Section 126(a), has 
amended the old provisions to overcome 
the hardship which would be caused by 
the py ramiding of income in a decedent’s 
final return not only in the case of the 
original decedent (life insurance agent), 
but also in cases involving successive 
decedents. The intent of the amended 
section is to consider the renewal com- 
missions an item of gross income in re- 
spect of the deceased widow of the in- 
surance agent and provide that the re- 
cipient after her death had acquired the 
amount in the transaction in w hich the 
right to receive the income was origi- 
nally derived. In other words, the per- 
son taking after the death of the agent’s 
widow will pay income tax on the com- 
missions only as received, instead of 
having their fair market value taxed as 
a lump sum in the widow’s last return, 
with the next taker paying no income 
tax on the commissions as received. 

ESTATE TAX 
Premium Payment Test 

“The Federal estate tax on life insur- 
ance proceeds has been subjected to 
criticism for many years, especially since 
the amendment of the 1939 Code by 
Section 404 of the Revenue Act of 1942, 
which said, in effect, that such proceeds 
would be taxed as aaah of the decedent’s 
estate if the decedent possessed at his 
death any of the incidents of ownership 
or paid premiums for the insurance. In 
other words, the proceeds would be 
taxed if there was either retention of 
an incident of ownership or payment ot 
premiums. This made life insurance on 
which the insured had paid premiums 
‘the one and the only form of property 
which cannot (for estate tax purposes) 
be given away by the insured while he 
lives, as one commentator put it. The 
1954 Code continues to tax death pro- 
ceeds receivable by the decedent’s ex- 
ecutor under policies on the decedent’s 
life, and also proceeds receivable by all 
other beneficiaries if the decedent pos- 
sessed at his death any of the incidents 
of ownership in the policies. The pre- 
mium payment test, however, has been 
eliminated. 

“The term ‘incidents of ownership’ is 
defined as including a reversionary in- 
terest if the value of such reversionary 
interest exceeds 5% of the value of the 
policy immediately before the death of 
the decedent, as in the previous law. 
However, the new Code provides that 
the reversionary interest may arise by 
the express terms of the policy or other 
instrument, or by operation of law, 
whereas the 1939 Code excluded such 
interests if they arose by operation of 
law. 

“The deletion of the premium payment 
test from the estate tax law is a change 
which has been sought for several years, 
to remove the serious discrimination 
against life insurance which originally 
arose, not out of any enactment of Con- 
gress, but from a pronouncement of the 
Tre: isury amending the estate tax regu- 
lations in 1941. 


Annuities 


“The new Code provides for the inclu- 
sion in a decedent’s gross estate, for 
estate tax purposes, of an annuity or 
other payment received by any bene- 
ficiary by reason of surviving the dece- 
dent, if, under the contract or agree- 
ment, an annuity or other payment was 
payable to the decedent, or the decedent 
possessed the right to receive such an- 
nuity or payment, either alone or in con- 
Junction with another, for the decedent's 


life or for any period not ascertainable 
without reference to his death or for 
any period which does not in fact end 
before the decedent’s death. 

“This section continues by providing 
that only such part of the value of the 
annuity as had been contributed by the 
decedent should be included in his es- 
tate, and has the further provision that 
employer contributions to the purchase 
price of the annuity shall be considered 
to be contributed by the decedent if the 
contribution was made by reason of his 
employment. 

“A very important exception is then 
made, that, notwithstanding these pro- 
visions, the value of an annuity receiv- 
able by any beneficiary, other than the 
executor, shall be excluded from the 
decedent’s gross estate, if the payments 
are made under a_ qualified pension, 
stock bonus, or profit-sharing plan, or 
under a qualified retirement annuity 
plan, so far as the annuity or other 
payment is provided by the employer’s 
contributions to the plan. In other words, 
in the case of qualified pension plans, 
contributions or payments made by the 
decedent’s employer or former employer 
shall not be considered to be contributed 
by the decedent, and this is true as to 
all decedents dying after December 31, 
1953. 

“The provision just mentioned was 
not found in the 1939 Code, and the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau had ruled that 
where an employe had the right to des- 
ignate the beneficiary of a death benefit 
under a profit-sharing and retirement 
plan, the employe, at the time of his 
death was in possession of such rights 
as constituted property within the mean- 
ing of Section 81l(a) of the 1939 Code. 
provided that prior to the employe’s 
death the employer had not withdrawn 
the right of the employe to designate 
a beneficiary, and had not eliminated all 
death benefits. The Bureau therefore 
modified its earlier ruling, of 1937, and 
held that the amount payable to the 
designated beneficiary was includable in 
the deceased employe’s gross estate. 

“Balanced against this favorable change 
is an omission from the new Code which 
was found in previous law. The 1939 
Code, under a 1951 amendment, provided 
that if property was acquired by be- 
quest, devise or inheritance, the basis 
for income tax purposes would be the 
fair market value of the property at the 
time of such acquisition, and specifica lly 
stated that the survivor’s interest in a 
joint and survivor annuity should be 
considered to be property “acquired by 
bequest, devise, or inheritance” from 
the decedent if the decedent died after 
December 31, 1950 and if the value of 
any part of such interest was required 
to be included in the decedent’s gross 
estate for estate tax purposes. This ap- 
proach was then carried over into the 
section defining gross income, which 
provided that the basis for applying the 
3% rule should be the value of the an- 
nuity to the survivor at the time of the 
decedent’s death as determined under 
the rule just stated. Also, the amount 
of consideration that might be recovered 
tax-free by the survivor-annuitant was 
to be this new amount. Under the sec- 
tion of the new Code corresponding to 
Section 113(a) (5) in the 1939 Code, this 
treatment is specifically denied. 


Gift Tax 


“As in the previous law the new Code 
provides that the first $3,000 per year 
per donee shall be excluded in comput- 
ing the gift tax payable by the donor, 
but this exclusion is not applicable to 
gifts of future interests, as was the 
case previously. However, the new law 
contains a new provision relating to 
transfers for the benefit of minors, 
which states that no part of a gift to 
a minor shall be considered a gift of 
a future interest if the property and the 
income therefrom will be expended by, 
or for the benefit of, the donee before 
he attains 21 years, and will, to the ex- 
tent not so exnended, pass to the donee 
when he attains the age of 21 years, 
and, if the donee dies before he is 21, 
be payable to the donee’s estate or as 
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What is believed to be the first insur- 
ance business policy in America was is- 
sued by Manhattan Life to Henry B. 
Hyde when the latter founded the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society 95 years 
ago. The policy, which was for $3,000, 
was assigned to the printer who sold 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society its 
first supplies. Said Mr. Hyde of this 
incident : 

“T was obliged to assure my life in the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. and assign 
the policy as security for the account 
honk stationery, etc., amounting to 
about $3,000 because of the disinclina- 
tion of some of my associates to guar- 
antee these expenditures. I did not dare 
to draw upon my slender purse to make 
at once all these expenditures. I did 
not know how long I should be com- 
pelled to pay my own expenses as well 
as the expenses of the embryo Society.” 

This statement was made by Mr. Hyde 
after he became president of Equitable 
and was reciting some of the drama and 
excitement of the beginnings of the com- 
pany, the report being made to board of 
directors on February 11, 1885. At the 
time Mr. Hyde began contemplation of 
organizing a new company he was cash- 
ier of the Mutual Life of New York. 
Mr. Hyde was not the original president 
of the Equitable as he was only 25 when 


he may appoint under a general power 
of appointment. 

“As the bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives, it provided 
that the appointment had to be made 
by will. The Senate Finance Committee 
adopted a suggestion made to them, that, 
so far as life insurance was concerned, 
appointments were not made by will, and 
that the section should therefore be 
changed to permit appointments in the 
way customary in life insurance poli- 
cies. The Finance Committee thereafter 
amended the section to delete the re- 
quirement that the appointment must 
be made by will 


Conclusion 


“At this early date it is presumptuous 
to attempt to appraise the impact of the 
new Code on life insurance policyholders 
and endowment and annuity contract 
holders. The tax imposed upon the inter- 
est element of installment payments of 
death proceeds is definitely on the minus 
side. The wall has been breached and 
downward revision of the spouse’s ex- 
emption will undoubtedly be attempted. 
If this occurs, the growing practice of 
making installment settlements, highly 
desirable from the social aspect of the 
matter, may be slowed. 

“Balanced against this loss are several 
gains: the new and more realistic an- 
nuity tax rule, the three-year spreading 
provision for lump-sum payments of 
endowments, and the avoidance of con- 
structive receipt if an installment option 
is selected within 60 days of the ma- 
turity of the endowment contracts. Defi- 
nitely on the plus side is the elimination 
of the premium payment test. Still un- 
determined is the effect of the deletion 
of the pension plan provisions proposed 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 
The final result of further consideration 
of pension plan provisions may be help- 
ful or otherwise. In a field so technical 
and, perhaps, controversial, it may be 
difficult to reach acceptable compromises. 

“One thing is certain. The new In- 
ternal Revenue Code was long overdue. 
Without question there are flaws both 
in general concepts and draftmanship, 
but the big first step has been taken. 
The Code represents a truly stupendous 
amount of work, estimated at 300,000 
man-hours. Much duplication and over- 
lapping has been eliminated, and the 
Code in general has been modernized. 
Regardless of criticisms, or disappoint- 
ment on specific points, the new law 
represents a monumental achievement 
and should be recognized as such.” 


it started, but he became its second pres- 
ident. 


Perez F. Huff has recovered from his 
recent illness, which overtook him at 
Stockholm on the North Cape cruise on 
the Cunard liner Caronia. Harry Gar- 
diner, retired general agent for John 
Hancock in New York, and Mrs. Gar- 
diner, were fellow passengers with Mr. 
and Mrs. Huff on the cruise 


The five-day week is almost universal 
for the 10,000 workers employed at head 
offices of Canadian life insurance com- 
panies as revealed by reviews of returns 
from 26 life insurance companies em- 
ploying some 10,187 head office workers. 

The most common working schedule 
among these companies was 37% hours. 
This schedule was reported by two com- 
panies employing about 40% of the 
workers. Another 44% of the employes 
worked from 32% to 37 hours. 

The typical worker at a Canadian life 
insurance head office gets an annual two- 
week vacation until he or she has had 1 
years’ service when he or she aaa 
becomes eligible for three weeks. Four- 
week vacations, which are not common 
in most other industries covered by the 
Canadian Government survey, are en- 
joyed by many life insurance workers 
after 20 or 25 years’ service. About 57% 
of the employes covered by this survey 
were paid for 10 or more statutory holi- 
days. In no case were fewer than seven 
paid statutory holidays reported. 

No less than 23 of the reporting com- 
panies employing more than 9,000 of the 
head office workers stated a meal al- 
lowance was granted to employes re- 
quired to work overtime. 

All 26 insurance companies reporting 
indicated having a policy whereby em- 
ployes were paid during absence from 
work because of sickness. 

In a decision dated August 20, 1953, 
the United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Tennessee, Nashville 
division, ruled that the death of the 
insured, who was killed along with his 
wife and child while piloting a private 
airplane, was within the coverage of two 
life insurance policies in spite of the 
fact that each policy seemed to clearly 
exclude such a risk. 

Patriot Life Insurance Co., which is 
an affiliate of Commercial Trust Finan- 
cial ¢ ‘orpors ition, and which has been en- 
gaged in the reinsurance of credit life 
and other forms of life insurance since 
its organization early in 1953, is now 
authorized to do business in 44 states 
and District of Columbia. 


Uncle Francis. 


OCCIDENTAL GENERAL AGENT 

Harold K. Quinn has been appointed 
general agent in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
for Occidental Life of California. Mr 
Quinn is a native of Tex: 1S and a gradu- 
ate of Centenary College in coll ctegsonl 
For the past four years he has been an 
agent with Aetna Life, where he was a 
member of the Aetna Leaders Club and 
an Aetna Life Regionnaire. 


WHITESTONE AGENCY TO MOVE 

Lee H. Whitestone agency, Union Mu- 
tual Life, now at 2867 Webster Avenue, 
Bronx, New York, for past seven years 
will move to larger quarters, 262 E. 149th 
Street, near Morris Avenue, Bronx, on 
September 15. Lee H. Whitestone is 
general agent for life, health and acci- 
dent insurance. 


J. S. Moyse Made Actuary 


John S. Moyse has been appointed 
actuary of the Toronto Mutual Life, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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FREEDOM FOR INSURANCE 

Two prominent United States citizens, 
addressing the Fifth Hemispheric Insur- 
ance Conference in session this past 
week at Rio de Janeiro, emphasized the 
belief that “free men cooperating freely 
serve their fellowmen with 
me 


greater profit to all” and called on insur 


ance representatives of all American 





nations to “r the encroachment of 
government in our affairs.” These words 
were spoken by John A. Diemand, presi 
dent of the North America Companies 


United States 


delegation to the Conference. The same 


and head of the large 


ideas were voiced, with particular refer 
ence to the ocean marine field, by John 
T. Byrne, chairman of the board of the 
Universal Insurance Co. of New York 
and long a vigorous opponent or gov 


ernmental restrictions interfering with 





the free placing of marine insurance 

Mr. Byrne, pointing out the dangers 
to all of governmental restrictive meas 
ures oO expressed the hope that faith 
in principles of freedom will prevail 
against the narrow influence of re 





liance on restrictive action. He = said: 


The restriction of its insurance activi 
imports of its 


{ 


ties to the 
own countr may, aS Many marine un 


€ xports ane 


disastrous 
the 


derwriters know, result in 
losses. Transport insurance is, from 
underwriting aspect, a worldwide ven- 
ture and the sharing of worldwide risks 
How can the insurance market of one 
country say to another, “I will keep all 
of the insurance of my exports and im 
ports for myself, but you must let me 
share in your business ?” 

There is every reason to believe that 











within a short space of time, there will 
be a ree interchange ot currency 

r hout the world. The restrictions 
m the convertibility of currencies has 
been one of the few, at times, legitimat« 
reasons for restrictive laws and regula 
tions in connection with transport in 
surance. We say “at times” because it 
has more often been used as a means to 


build up the national insurance market 
by a government regulation rather than 
to save any exchange which might be 
needed by the country 

With freedom of currencies through 


out the world, there should and will be 
a tendency on the part of all countries 
to share the business of insurance by 
means of reinsurance or other forms of 
contracts, and the smaller insurance 
markets which remain free and inde- 


pendent will, in the long run, have the 
opportunity to develop wisely and con- 
servatively and share in the free trade 
of the world. 

Mr. Diemand called for 
friendly 


friendly un- 
derstanding = and relations 
among the nations of this hemisphere 
and asked each delegate not to lessen 
efforts to hemi 


individual promote 


spheric solidarity. To produce a broader 


network of inter-American “insurance 
and reinsurance relations free from un- 
warranted governmental interference 
will require the best combined efforts of 
us all, and of all our governments, both 
in the technical and politico-legal fields,” 


Mr. Diemand stated. 


RRENCY CONVERTIBILITY 
The international trade section of the 
New York Board of 
mended that the United States Govern- 


Trade has recom- 


ment extend its present policy of guar- 
anteeing exchange transfer and currency 
convertibility on overseas investments to 
include Government guarantees against 
the risk of nonpayment by foreign buy- 
ers due to blockage of funds, exchange 
transfer difficulties, currency inconverti- 
bility, war, revolutions and insolvency 
or protracted default of the overseas 
buyer in certain cases. 

The broad general purposes of these 
would be to 


(;overnment guarantees 


maintain domestic production and em 


ployment, aid in carrying out the United 


States foreign economic policy, and im 
prove the foreign relations of the United 
encouragement to 


States by providing 


private enterprise to supply the needs 


of other friendly countries for American 
products and _ services. 

The proposal, which called for a 
$100,000,000 capital stock subscribed to 
by the United States Government, would 
authorize any qualified American insur- 
ance company or bank to act as under- 
writing agent for the Government ad- 


ministrating agency 


John D. Barnard, district manager of 
Metropolitan Life in Watertown, N. Y., 
has been appointed chairman of the 1954 
fund raising campaign for the 
town Community Chest. 


Water- 














ANGELA B. URBANIK 

Angela Barbara Urbanik has become 
the first woman employe of Connecticut 
General Life to win a Life Office Man 
agement Association Fellowship. A bro- 
kerage technician in the company’s John 
Street office, New York, she successfully 
completed 13 LOMA exams. After her 
graduation from Hartford High Schoo) 
she started working at home office of 
Connecticut General in premium collec- 
tion division; was then transferred to 
the agency department after which she 
was assigned to controller’s department 
as a cashier trainee, later becoming 
cashier of the company’s agencies in 
Springfield, Mass., Des Moines and 
Miami. During one period of her career 
she attended University of Arizona for 
two years. Four years ago she went with 
the Sabin agency in John Street. 


Theodore J. Rouillard has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the New 
Hampshire Association of Insurance 
Agents, succeeding Lloyd D. Greer, who 
has taken a similar post in South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Rouillard was connected with 
a Claremont, N. H., newspaper 20 years 
before joining the "Barnes, Rouillard & 
McPherson agency in Claremont in 
1940. He became editor of the New 
Hampshire Association’s magazine in 
1944 and also served as secretary while 
the permanent secretary was in the 
service. In 1945 he returned to the 
“Daily Eagle” in Claremont as_ city 
editor. 





* * * 


Armand W. Harris, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota from 1947 to 1951 and 
now associated with the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, has been elected to the board 
of the St. Paul Hospital and Casualty 
Co. While in the agency field some 
years ago Mr. Harris served as presi- 
dent of the Paul and Minnesota As- 
sociations of Insurance Agents. He is a 
member of the Minnesota Bar Associa- 


tion. 
x * Ok 


Fred B. Northrup, Jr., life insurance 
man, and Roger G. Mooreland, president 
of the Syracuse Underwriters Exchange, 
are heading a division in the combined 
Community Chest-Red Cross campaign 
in Syracuse, N. Y 

a a 


Howard C. Carpenter has purchased 
the interest of Kenneth H. Campbell in 
the Campbell Insurance Agency in 
Horseheads, N. Y. Mr. Carpenter will 
continue the name of Carpenter and 
Campbell Agency. 





P. KENNETH PETERSON 


P. Kenneth Peterson, Minneapolis lo- 
cal insurance agent, is candidate for 
lieutenant governor of Minnesota. He 
has the backing of most of the substan- 
tial insurance men in the company and 
agency ranks. He has been a member 
of the Minnesota legislature for a num- 
ber of sessions, and has the experience 
of presiding over the House of RKepre- 
sentatives, and as chairman of the Re- 
publican state central committee. 


* * * 


William P. Worthington, president of 
Home Life, New i has been elected 
a director of the Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co., the bank announced recently. 
Mr. Worthington has been in the life 
insurance business more than 35 years. 
He joined Home Life in 1933 as assistant 
superintendent of agencies and devel- 
oped “Planned Estates” as the com- 
pany’s nationwide method of operation. 
In 1946 he became agency vice presi- 
dent; in 1949 vice president; in 1950 
executive vice president. He was elected 
president of the company in 1953. Mr. 
Worthington has served on the board of 
directors and on various committees of 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. He is currently chairman of 
that organization’s nominating comumit- 
tee and is serving on its human relations 
committee. He has also been active on 
committees of American Life Convention 
and Life Insurance Association of 
America, his most recent assignment 
having been on the Committee on Prac- 
tice of Law. He is a director of the 


Summit Trust Co. 
x ok Ok 
Mack E. Tilleman, assistant district 
manager of John Hancock in Jersey 


City, is serving, without compensation, 
as a commissioner of Juvenile Delin- 
quency in that city. The five-man com- 
mission is composed of three police 
magistrates and two lay persons, of 
whom Mr. Tilleman is one. 


* * * 


Joe B. Hunt won the Democratic run- 
oft for nominations as Oklahoma Insur- 
ance Commissioner. He will be opposed 
by Charles D. Ray of Enid in the 
November election. There never has been 
a Republican Commissioner in Oklahoma. 


* * * 
George I. Watson, president of Morley 


Watson & Baldwin agency, Hartford, 
has been 50 years with that agency. 
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Roswell Burchard Perkins 
One of the outstanding younger men 
Administration is 


in the Eisenhower 


Burchard Perkins whose ap- 


Assistant Secretary, De 


Roswell 
pointment as 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, was confirmed by the United States 
Senate on March 1, 1954. He had con- 
siderable Washington experience at the 
time of his nomination for the post in 
January, 1954, and had been a lawyer 
for some years. 

Mr. Perkins, who was born in Massa- 
chusetts, attended Brookline High 
School, 
School of the Connecticut, city of that 


Brookline, Mass., and Pomfret 


name. He is a cum laude graduate of 
both Harvard College and Harvard Law 
School. At Harvard he was on varsity 
football team and on crew; also, he be- 
longed to the Hasty Pudding Institute. 
In World War II he was an ensign in 
the Navy and an instructor in tactical 
radar at St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. 

Mr. Perkins was admitted to Massa- 
chusetts and New York bars in 1949 in 
which year he became associated with 
the New York law firm of Debevoise, 
Plimpton and McLean and had general 
practice with that firm for four and a 
half years. With the Bar Association of 
the City of New York he became sec- 
retary of the committee on state legisla- 
tion. In 1953 he was chairman of the 
board of governors of New York Young 
Republican Club. 

In 1950 Mr. Perkins became assistant 
counsel to the Special Subcommittee to 
Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce of the U. S. Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, then under the chairmanship of 
Senator O’Conor of Maryland, chief 
counsel at that time being Richard G. 
Moser of New Jersey. His principal as- 
signment was investigation of narcotics 
traffic. 

From early September, 1953, to January, 
1954, he served as a consultant on social 
security matters to the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and as- 
sisted in reviewing social security laws 
and in preparing legislative proposals of 
the department. 

The columnists Joseph and Stewart 
\lsop in an article on Mr. Perkins pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and other 
newspapers carrying their syndicate ar- 
ticle told how Perkins was selected for 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare duties. They said that soon 
after they took office Secretary Oveta 
Culp Hobby and Undersecretary Nelson 
Rockefeller found themselves wandering 
in a jungle of New and Fair Deal legis- 
lation growing out of the social legisla- 
tion of the past 20 years. It resulted, 
said Messrs. Alsop, in Rockefeller send- 
ing a hurry call to New York for a legal 


technician capable of charting the jun 
gle. Perkins, four and a half years out 















of law school, was tapped for the job. 

“No one paid much attention to him 
when he arrived,” said the Alsops. “He 
was not even assigned a secretary and 
in Washington officialdom, where the 
most important secretaries have secre- 
taries of their own, a secretary-less offi- 
cial is at the very bottom of the pecking 
order. Perkins quietly called for all 
the social legisl: ition passed since Roose- 
velt was sworn in, collected a large li- 
brary of books on the subject and shut 
himself up in a tiny office. By the time 
he emerged, bleary-eyed, he knew just 
about all there was to know about social 
legislation. This rapidly made whim the 
department’s indispensi ible man.’ 

The wife of Mr. Perkins was Joan 
Titcomb and their two children are Ros- 
well B., Jr., and Laura Kimball. 

ae. See 
Hartford Papers Took Notice of 
Decentralization Article 

The article in The Eastern Under- 
writer of August 13 saying that the 
president and board of directors of 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies were 
so upset by a planned super highway 
project which would run through part 
of the beautiful landscaped garden 
property on which the Aetna home 
office is located that a decentralized plan 
of operation is being reviewed by the 
company, attracted considerable atten- 
tion in that city. Both Hartford Courant 
and Hartford Times later featured the 
story and the Courant ran an editorial 
on the subject, saying in part: 

“Hartford stands in a unique position 
so far as insurance goes and it is’ a 
position that _was won by the character 
and probity of those who founded the 
business. Yet we are too much inclined 
now to believe that these companies are 
so rooted here that they can be treated 
like a member of the family who cannot 
under any circumstances be divorced or 
separated from their present environ- 
ment. 

“An insurance business can be moved 
more easily than heavy industry. For 
insurance is a matter of files, not heavy 
duty machinery. Not that the insurance 
companies want or even hint a desire 
for special treatment. They are not 
overreaching, though, when they ask 
merely for a climate that will permit 
them to plan for the future, and com- 
pete with other companies on an even 
bz isis. 

“In the case of the Aetna Life. for 
instance, officials of that company have 
been stvmied bv state officials who have 
planned a superhighwav through Aetna’s 
backyard. Although this area had been 
reserved for future expansion, this ap- 
parently weighed little in the minds of 
those planning the East-West Highway.” 

ae eee 


State Fund’s 40th Year 
The New York State Insurance Fund 
is 40 years old. It now has under con- 
struction at 199 Church Street, New 
York City, a 15-story building which will 
occupy a block bounded by Church, 
Duane and Thomas Streets and Trimble 


Place. It estimates the new structure 
will cost $7,000,000. 

The New York State eg rey Fund 
was established on July 1, 1914, for of- 
fering employers Workmen’ s Compensa- 
tion insurance. It is administered by a 
board of eight Commissioners appointed 
by the Governor with the approval of 
the State Senate. William B. Folger is 
executive director and deputy executive 
directors are Kenneth R. MacNicol and 
Richard B. Williams. Bernard Katzen is 
general attorney. It has a staff of 1,800 
employes. 

The Fund says it covers 1,250,000 work- 
ers and has resources of $240,000,000. 
From July 1, 1914, to December 31, 1953 
it paid more ‘th: in $400,000,000 i in compen- 
sation and medical benefits. 


ee ae 


Payroll and Labor Accounting 
A fast machine method for handling 
all phases of payroll accounting and 
preparing operating and management 
records essential for controlling costs is 
described in a new booklet, Payroll and 
Labor Accounting, now available from 
International Business Machines ( ‘orp. 
The booklet contains seven sections, 
each covering a major area of payroll 
accounting source records, calculation, 
summarization, payment records, man- 
agement reports, government reports 
and personnel reports. Throughout the 
booklet, brief explanatory texts and 
illustrations of mi iny forms and reports 
demonstrate the flexibility of the system 
A color guide shows whether the op- 
erations described are common to all 
kinds of payroll, include cost elements, 
are peculiar to incentive payroll or are 
particularly applicable to salary payroll. 
a 


The Merchant Marine 

Speeches defending the American Mer- 
chant Marine and demanding that it be 
made adequate in time of emergency 
were made in the session of Congress 
which has just adjourned. The Congres 
sional Record this month has also 
printed extension of talks made in Con 
gress, accompanied by reproduction of 
other speeches on this subject delivered 
outside of Washington, one of the best 
being that of Secretary of the Navy 
Charles S. Thomas talking before the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy in 
Boston. i 

In his remarks Secretary Thomas 
traced the history of the merchant ma 
rine and its relation to the Navy. John 
Paul Jones was a merchant mariner for 
16 years before he became famous in 
the Continental Navy. Stephen Decatur 
commenced his naval career as a pri- 
vateer. The American Navy was created 
entirely from the American merchant 
marine. One of the early Congress’ first 
acts was to establish and encourage a 
merchant marine. 

In discussing the Korean conflict Sec- 
retary of the Navy said that every fight 
ing man sent to Korea was accompanied 
by five tons of supplies and it took 64 
pounds of supplies and equipment every 
day to keep him there. Five million 
passengers, 22 million tons of petroleum 
products and 52 million tons of dry 
cargo were transported to, from and 
within the Korean theatre to support 
that war. Of these totals, more than 
80% of the dry cargo was carried by 
merchant shipping. 

Also, brought out by Secretary Thomas 
was that there is a mounting concern 
about the condition of the merchant 
marine today, and more especially the 
immediate future. Eight-tenths of our 
merchant marine fleet will be obsolete 
in eight or ten years; nine-tenths of it 
is now too slow for wartime use and at 
present the nation is short of tankers. 
What is more alarming is that there is 
virtually no merchant marine shipping 
being constructed on American ways and 
development of new ship types is virtu- 
ally at a standstill. 

“Unless promptly rectified, our coun- 
try is slowly to slip downhill and back 
ward as a maritime power allowing our 
foreign trade to be brought in and taken 
away in foreign bottoms,” Secretary 
Thomas said. Since 1939, 13 nations 
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which did not even have merchant fleets 
have since entered the maritime scene 
Even land-locked Switzerland now has a 
30-ship merchant marine. 

What then is needed and what should 
be done? The Navy Department and 
the Maritime Administration have re 
vealed that we should have an active 
merchant marine of peng omar 1,750 
ships—about 1,300 cargo, 425 tankers and 
25 troopships. ‘They she specified that 
those ships should be fast—in the neigh 
borhood of 18 knots per hour for cargo; 
18%4 knots for tankers and 22 knots for 
troopships. And another need is for 
ships capable of rapidly loading and un 
loading. 

* #* * 


Under Water Television 
One of the papers delivered before 
the British Institution of Naval Archi 
tects discussed the practical application 
of underwater television as an aid t 
mechanical aid to navigation This 
seems to be a development which may 





in the future be of consider: as 
sistance in dealing with salvage work, 
damage to ship’s bottom and_ similar 


jobs, thus having some bearing on hull 
insurance 

While the use of the sggarstge:] is in 
its comparative infancy, at the same 
time it was operated with some measure 
of success in the case of th sunken 
submarine “Affray” and also - locating 
wreckage of the Comet airliner which 
crashed near Elba. The Policyholder of 
England made a report on this Na i 
architect’s address. Some p ints brought 
out : 

At the present time the use of this 
apparatus is in its comparative infancy 
but it was operated with a considerable 
measure of success in the case of the 
sunken submarine “Affray” and also in 
locating wreckage of the Comet airliner 
which crashed near Elba. There are, 
however, several limitations in its use, 
one being in muddy water, so that when 
it was suggested that it might help in 
the case of the “Empress of Canada” 
after she had been burnt out and cap 
sized in Gladstone Dock, Liverpool, the 
experts took one look at the water and 
ruled out underwater television. This 
severely handicaps its practical assis- 
tance in this country where the water 
around most of the major ports is un- 
clear. However, the possibility of de 
velopment of apparatus called ™~ 
water viewer” may reduce this disadvan 
tage in the future. 

Another disadvantage is the cost of 
the equipment and its operation, com- 
pared with the older practice of “send 
ing down the diver.” This will probably 
limit its commercial use to major salvage 
jobs where the high cost can be ab 
sorbed more easily in the salvage 
charges. Against this drawback is the 
advantage that the salvage officers will 
probably obtain a clearer picture of the 
job than from divers’ reports 
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Glens Falls Group 
Shows Gains in Income 


SMALL DECLINE 1 IN PREMIUMS 


Consolidated Capital, Surplus, Voluntary 
Reserve $39,328,301 June 30; $4,700,000 
Gain in Six Months 


Operating results of the Glens Falls 
Group for the first six months of 1954, 
as reported at the board meeting on Au- 
gust 20, developed satisfactory increases 
from underwriting, invest- 
and net income after taxes. 

The complete report for the first half 
of 1954, as wpe to the directors by 
G. D. Mead, president of all the com- 
panies, showed earned premiums totaled 
$35,153,380, compared with $34,601,406 for 
the first six months of 1953. Incurred 
losses and loss expense decreased to 
$18,350,864 from $19,511,340, and under- 
writing gry were $14,898,867, com- 
ameye with $14,888,081 for the same pe- 


riod 


in income 
ment income 


year ago. 
Big Rise in Net Income 


from investments for the first 
year increased 10.5% 
to bring the total up to $1,385,903, not 
including « capital gains. Total net income 
after taxes increased to $2,070,352 from 
$1,045,227 for the same period in 1953. 

Premiums written by the group in- 
creased from $37,985,938 for the first half 
of 1953 to $36,585,792. 

The consolidated capital, 
voluntary reserve, including 
Corp., amounted to $39,328,301, compared 
with $34,629,650 December 31, 1953. 
The increase in unearned premium re- 
serve was $1,432,412 for the six months’ 
period. 


The 


Income 
six months of the 


surplus and 
Glens Falls 


as of 


approved payment of the 
dividend of 50 cents a 
stock of the Glens 
payable on October 
record, Septem- 


board 
usual quarterly 
shz are on the capital 
Falls Insurance Co., 
1, to stockholders of 
ber 15. 

Non-resident directors who attended 
the meeting were G. Perry Crawiord, 
Diamond Point, N. Y.; R. Harold 
Griffith, San Francisco; Sidney M. 
Henry, Hague, N. Y.; A. J. Hettinger, 
Jr., New York City; T. Coolidge Sher- 
man, Pittsburgh, and Donald B. Smith, 
Boston. 


L. F. BUCK, JR.. ADVANCED 


Vice President and General Manager 
of Dargan & Co. in New York; 
Started With Chubb & Son 
Louis F. Buck, Jr., been elected 
i president and general manager of 

ran & Co., Inc., of New York, one 
independent adjusting 
Brooklyn he was edu- 
School and New 


has 


the leading 

firms. A native of 
cated at Jamaica High 
York University and entered insurance 
in 1939 = Chubb & Son 

During \ ae War II Mr. 
in the service four years 
rejoining Chubb & Son in 
mained about a year and in 
1945, went with Dargan & Co. 

Mr. Buck is a member of the Inland 
Marine Claims Association and of the 
New York City Pond of Blue Goose. A 
member of a well known insurance fam- 
ily his father is assistant manager of 
the New York office of the Fire Asso- 
ciation and he has two brothers in 
insurance. 


Buck was 
and after 
1944 he re- 
August, 


ALLSTATE IN INDIANA 
The Indiana Department of Insurance 
as approved the residential fire insur- 
ance filing of Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany. Rates will be approximately 20% 
less than bureau rates. 





Vargas Suicide Brings End 


To Hemispheric Conference 

Proceedings ot the Fifth Hemispheric 
Insurance Conference at Rio de Janeiro 
terminated on Tuesday following the 
suicide of President Getulio Vargas and 
the resultant disorder in the city. For- 
tunately the business sessions had been 
concluded and only the social activities, 
including a three-day program at Sao 
Paulo, were canceled. The 1956 Confer- 
ence will be held at Buenos Aires. 

Carl N. Jacobs, president of the Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty of Stevens Point, 
Wis., has a lead souvenir when he was 
struck by a well spent bullet fired by 
the military quelling a mob across from 
the American Embassy. He had been 
lunching with James S. Kemper, United 
States Ambassador to Brazil and head 
of the Kemper insurance group at Chi- 


cago. Neither was injured. 


Ackerman Has Audience 
With President of Chile 


United States-Chilean relations, which 
have long been pleasant and fruitful to 
both countries, received additional im- 
petus and support at a luncheon at San- 
tiago, Chile, given in honor of Daniel R. 

\ckerman, chairman of the board of the 
Great American and past president and 
trustee of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association. 

Further demonstration of the prestige 
and standing which Mr. Ackerman en- 
joys in Chile was evidenced when he was 
granted an audience with the president 
of Chile, Carlos Ibanez, at the presiden- 
tial palace. Others who attended the pal- 
ace meeting were L. C. Irvine, general 
manager AFIA; Manuel Valdez, presi- 
dent, El] Condor Compania de Seguros; 
and Frank L. Tomlinson, AFIA super- 
visor for Chile. 

Among ee ee 
luncheon were: Julio Chana, superin- 
tendent of insurance for Chile; Luis 
Kappes, president of Caja Reasegur: idora 
de Chile (government- -owned reinsurance 
organization for Chile); Eduardo Ross, 
general manager of Caja; Manuel Valdes, 
president of El Condor Compania de 
Seguros; and members of the board of 
directors of E] Condor and Italo Chilena 
Compania de Seguros, leading Chilean 
insurance companies. 

Mr. Irvine, who is accompanying Mr. 
Ackerman on his Chilean visit, com- 
mented on the luncheon and its signi- 
ficance: “Our nization’s activity in 
Chile, as exemplified by our two under- 
writing members in that country, the 
Great American and the Home, has only 
bee: as smooth-running and effective as 
it ha: because of the sound insurance 
market which exists in Chile, due to the 
efforts cf the national companies and 
sound government regulation and lead- 
ership.” 


guests at the 


orga 


Leadbeater Director of 
Training Unit of Home 


The Home Insurance Co. announces 
appointment of George F. Leadbeater as 
training director in charge of that com- 
pany’s newly formulated training unit. 
This unit will be located in the Home’s 
personnel department at its head office 
in New York. 

Mr. Leadbeater, who 
win-Wallace College and Columbia Uni- 
versity, joined the Home in October, 
1935. Recently he has held the position 
of manager of personnel for the marine 
department and manager of the cotton 
division. He was president of the 59 
Maiden Lane Club, employe organiza- 
tion of the company during 1952-1953. 


attended Bald- 


N. Y. Insurance Day 
Program Announced 


AT BILTMORE SEPTEMBER 15 


Supt. Bohlinger and Senator Mahoney 


Among Speakers; Morning, Afternoon 
Sessions on Selling Many Lines 


The complete program for the second 
annual New York Insurance Day, 
Wednesday, September 15, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, has been announced by Harry 
F. Legg, secretary for the ten brokers’ 
and agents’ associations sponsoring this 
event. 

With the day officially proclaimed by 
Mayor Wagner as “New York Insurance 
Day” a program will be initiated by 
Alfred I. Jaffe, program chairman of 
the event. 

CLU Panel Discussion 

At the morning session headed by 
Albert E. Mezey, president, New York 
City Insurance Agents Association, there 
will be a panel discussion sponsored by 
the New York Chapter of the CLU 
entitled “The Public, The Broker and 
The CLU.” Participants will be Samuel 
L. Zeigen, president New York Chapter 
CLU, and Bernard Eiber, educational 
vice president of the chapter. Following 
this will be a discussion sponsored by 
the Accident and Health Club of New 
York. 

Winding up the morning will be a talk 
by Claude Rice, first vice president of 
the New York Chapter of the CPCU , on 
the subject “The Development of Atomic 
Energy and Its Insurance Problems.” 

During the lunch hour newly released 
films will be shown provided by various 
organizations. 

Afternoon Program 

The early afternoon session, opened 
by William F. Stanz, past president of 
Brooklyn Insurance Agents Association, 
will feature Dean Arthur C. Goerlich of 
the School of Insurance, as chairman, 
and the following insurance executives 
as members of a “Report to the Indus- 
try” program: 

The Surety Association of America 
will be represented by its educational 
director, David Porter, whose talk will 
be “The Biggest Bargain.” 

William B. Rearden, president of the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation, will report on the current 
automobile situation. Mr. Rearden is 
executive vice president of the Loyalty 
Group. 

The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation will then present its president, 
L. M. Baldwin, who is secretary of the 
Travelers. 

demonstration in fire prevention in 
the home is promised by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It will be 
conducted by William G. Hayne, super- 
intendent of the Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion and Water Supply. 

“The 1954 Model in Life Insurance” 
is the presentation of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. It will be presented by 
the institute director of press relations, 
Dudley B. Martin. Winding up this talent 
packed panel will be William Connors 
of Appleton & Cox, Inc., who will repre- 
sent the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters. 

Value of Insurance to Public 

Chairman of the mid-afternoon pro- 
gram will be David N. Sugarman, presi- 
dent, Greater New York Insurance Bro- 
kers Association, who will present a 
series of talks concerning the value of 
insurance to the public along hitherto 
unspoken aspects. 

Presenting the point of view “The 
Public Looks at Insurance” will be I. B. 
Seidler, vice president and general man- 
ager of Radio Receptor Co., Inc., and 
Charles E. Zimmerman, president of 
Consultants and Designers, Inc. 

Presenting “Services of a Producer” 
will be two outstanding producers rep- 
resenting respectively the general and 
the life segments of the industry. The 
former will be Alex Goldberger, well 
known insurance broker and writer. The 
latter will be Harry K. Gutmann, presi- 
dent, Life Underwriters Association of 


North British Changes 
In the Eastern Field 


ELLARD TO BOSTON OFFICE 


Eastern N. Y. " Divided With State 
Agents Reid and Taxter in Charge of 
Northern and Southern Fields 


Effective September 1, North British 
Group announces the following changes 
affecting Eastern department territories 

Special Agent Charles F. Ellard will 
be transferred from the Albany, N. Y. 
field office to the Boston service office, 
where he will be associated with State 
Agent Charles S. Coxe and Special 
Agents Arthur C. Foote and Harold F. 
Kennedy at 89 Broad Street, Boston. 

Eastern New York Divided 

In the interest of better agency serv- 
ice through concentrated fields, the east- 
ern New York field is to be divided 
north and south of Albany. State Agent 
R. O. Reid, who has been fieldman in 
New York State for 19 years, will super- 
vise the northeastern field, and State 
Agent David A. Taxter will be in charge 
of the southeastern field. Both will oper- 
ate from the present Albany service 
office at 90 State Street. 

Mr. Ellard formerly was associated 
with State —— Reid at the Albany 
office. Mr. Taxter, who is returning to 
his native New York State from Ohio 
where he was state agent for four years, 
replaces Mr. Ellard. Prior to joining the 
North British Group Mr. Taxter was 
with the Ohio Inspection Bureau for 
a few years following service with the 
Army Air Forces. 

Mr. Ellard has served the company 
in various positions in the home office 
at New York and during the past sev- 
eral years in the New York State field. 


American Leaders Going to 
Marine Union in Holland 


Several American marine insurance 
underwriters will be attending the an- 
nual meeting of the International Marine 
Insurance Union at Scheveningen, Hol- 
land, on September 6-11. It is expected 
that about 2,000 persons from Europe 
and other parts of the world will be 
present at this gathering at one of the 
large hotels at the famous Dutch sea- 
shore resort. 

Included in the United States delega- 
tion are Frank B. Zellner, United States 
marine manager of the Royal- Liverpool 
Group and president of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters; Owen 
E. Barker, executive vice president of 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., and first vice 
president of the Institute; Percy Chubb, 
IT, partner in Chubb & Son, and second 
vice president of the Institute; Henry C. 
Thorn, vice president, North America 
Companies ; John T. Byrne, board chair- 
man, Talbot, Bird & Ca and Harold 
Jackson, president of Wm. H. McGee 
& Co. 





New York, Inc. This session will be 
under the guidance of Harold Fleischer, 
first vice president, Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers Association. 

Evening Session 

Promptly at 8 o’clock the evening ses- 
sion will get under way under the guid- 
ance of Jerome S. Miller, general chair- 
man. 

The featured speakers, introduced by 
William R. Ehrmanntraut, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York, will be 
Alfred J. Bohlinger, Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York; Fred J. Stock, 
president of the New York Board of 
Trade, Inc.; James C. Worthy, assistant 
secretary for administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washington, 
D. C., and Senator Walter J. Mahoney, 
majority leader of the New York State 
Senate. 

Admission is by advance registration 
only and should be made through Harry 
F. Legg, executive secretary, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7. The nominal cost of 
$1 covers the entire day. 
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Automobile Physical Damage Rates 
Reduced In New Jersey, Massachusetts 


Revisions in rates and rules have been 
filed in New Jersey and Massachusetts 
by the Nz itional Automobile Underwriters 
Association on behalf of its member 
and subscriber companies and approved 
in New Jersey by Warren N. Gaffney, 
Commissioner of the Department of 
Banking and Insurance, for use effective 
\ugust 23. The new rates and premiums 
for automobile material damage cover- 
ages in New Jersey result in an esti- 
mated annual decrease of $4,717,000. In 
Massachusetts there will be an estimated 
annual decrease of about $2,435,000 in 
premiums. 

Private passenger comprehensive pre- 
miums are decreased in some territories 
of New Jersey and remain unchanged in 
other territories, resulting in an average 
decrease in the entire state of approxi- 
mately 3%. 


N. J. Collision Premiums 


Private passenger collision premiums 
in the garden state are reduced on a 
state-wide average of approximately 11% 
for the $50 deductible form of coverage 
and approximately 8% for the $100 de- 
ductible form of coverage, resulting in 
an average reduction for the entire state 
on all forms of privi ate passenger col- 
lision coverage of approximately 10.5% 

In addition to the above changes, a 
new private passenger automobile col- 
lision rating plan has been adopted in 
both states. The present two classes for 
private passenger automobile collision 
rating have been increased to three 
classes by subdividing the present — 
2 into a new Class 2 and a Class 3, the 
new Class 2 being individually owned, 





Moore Marine Manager for 


Security in Ala., Ga., Fla. 
Richard V. Moore has joined the 
Security-Connecticut Companies as ma- 
rine manager for Alabama, Georgi ia and 
Florida. He will be located in the 
\tlanta office at 301-5 Standard Building. 
After five years in the Army Air 
Corps, Mr. Moore started his insurance 
career with Cravens Dargan in Texas as 
an underwriter and then as a fieldman. 
He went with the Automobile of Hart- 
ford in 1947 as a special agent. During 
the last five years he has been in charge 
of inland marine for northern Ohio for 
another insurance carrier. 


Webster To Be Manager for 
Home’s Cook County Dept. 


Tilford G. Webster has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Home Insurance 
Company’s Cook County department of 
its Chicago office, effective September 1. 
Mr. Webster will succeed Paul C. Van 
Deusen who has been granted a leave of 
absence at his own request, ~— to his 
retirement early next year. Mr. Van 
Deusen has served the company since 
August, 1924. Mr. Webster will continue 
to serve as manager of the Home’s serv- 
ice department in Chicago. 

Mr. Webster joined the Home in Octo- 
ber, 1926, and served as a special agent in 
eastern Missouri for a number of years. 
He was appointed associate state agent 
in Missouri in June, 1940, and state agent 
in May, 1942. In May, 1946, he was 
transferred to Chicago as assistant man- 
ager of the Cook County department 
and in April, 1949, was made manz iger 
of the service department at that office. 


DEL. APPROVES ALLSTATE 

The Insurance Department of Dela- 
ware has approved the fire filing of All- 
state Insurance Co. Allstate will write 
residential fire coverages at rates ap- 
proximately 20% below bureau rates. 





business and non-business use—operator 
under age 25, while Class 3 is individu- 
ally owned, business and non-business 
use—no operator under age 25, or private 
passenger automobiles owned by corpo- 
rations, co-partnerships or by unincor- 
porated associations. 


Farmers’ Passenger Cars 


The private passenger automobile col- 
lision classification rating plan also pro- 
vides in both states for a reduction of 
20% in the premiums on farmers’ private 
passenger automobiles from the Class 1 
or Class 2 rates which would otherwise 
be applicable. 

In addition to the changes in collision 
premium levels, the new private passen- 
ger collision rating plan produces a re- 
duction of approximately 11% in New 
Jersey for Class 1, an increase of ap- 
proximately 15% for Class 2 and the Col- 
lision Premiums for Class 3 remain the 
same as for the present Class 2, in other 
words are unchanged. These changes are 
justified by the collision experience. 
Commercial local hauling collision pre- 
miums for all coverages are reduced ap- 
proximately 5% in both states. 


Massachusetts Changes 
Private passenger comprehensive pre- 


miums remain unchanged in most of 
Massachusetts but there are increases 
in some areas resulting in an esti- 
mated state-wide increase of 1.5% 


Private passenger collision premiums are 
decreased by varying amounts in all ter- 
ritories in the state resulting in a state- 
wide average decrease of approximately 
9% on all forms of collision coverage 

In addition to the changes in collision 
premium levels, the new private passen- 
ger collision rating plan produces a re- 
duction of approximately 20% for Class 
1; an increase of approximately 15% for 
Class 2; and the collision premiums for 
Class 3 remain the same. These changes 
are justified by the collision experience. 


Boston Territory 


In the Boston territory, which includes 
Cambridge, Somerville, Chelsea, Revere, 
Winthrop and Everett, the cost of col- 
lision coverage will drop $12 on new 
cars without an under 25 driver. But 
it will jump $12 on new cars where 
there is a driver under 25. 

The increase for fire and theft cover- 
age will apply primarily to high-price 


cars. There will be no change in the 
$9 premium for the new car category 
in the Boston territory. 


Insurance companies will take an over- 
all 6.1% cut on physical damage pre- 
miums as a result of the new rate 
ch: inges. The only change in collision 
rates for business vehicles will be an 
average 5% drop on those which travel 
within 50 miles of their place of garag- 
ing. 


Oust Old Fire-Alarm Box, 
Digest Article Urges 


Invention of the telephone outmoded 


tom-toms, smoke signals and lanterns 
hung in church steeples as means of call- 
ing for help, observes Karl Detzer in the 
September Reader’s Digest. But in many 
cities it hasn’t yet affected the little 
red fire-alarm box on the corner, despite 
the fact that today the great majority of 
all fires are reported by telephone. 

Mr. Detzer states that when a city 
tries for reasons of efficiency to abandon 
the old red fire-alarm boxes it meets 
‘Violent opposition from vested interests 
who charge that such action would leave 
the city defenseless.” 

Despite this pressure, Miami, Fla., de- 
cided last year to substitute for its 
shabby box system the modern fire-police 
alarm devices—emergency telephones in 
bright red and green boxes at all busy 
street intersections. 

In their first 300 days of service the 
street telephones proved their efficiency, 
the article says. “Citizens used them 
four times as often as the old boxes to 
report fires. The police were notified of 
many serious automobile accidents. The 
fire department received only 1/25th as 
many false alarms as were sent from the 
old red boxes.” 

Because the new system permits a de- 
tailed report on the type of fire, the 
Miami Fire Department knows whether 
to send all available apparatus or one en- 
gine. This advantage of the new alarms 
has saved some 1,200 round-trip miles 
for expensive equipment, prevented seri- 
traffic dislocation and made life 
safer on the streets. 


ous 


Garden State Pond 
1954-55 Meeting Dates 


Most Loyal Gander Robert F. Stumpf 
of the Garden State Pond of Blue Goose 
announces the following meeting dates 
for the year 1954 : September 29, De- 





cember 1, February 2, March 18 (annual 
dance), April 27, and June 3 (annual 
meeting). 

Past Most Loyal Gander George P 
Albiez and Mr. Stumpf this week at- 
tended the 47th grand nest convention 
in San Francisco. 


U. S. Fire Losses in 1954 

Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during July amounted to $69,532,- 
000, it is reported by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. According to 
Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU’s general man- 
ager, this $69,532,000 loss represents a 
decrease of 7.2% from losses of $74,938,- 
000 reported for July, 1953, and an in- 
crease of 6.1% over losses of $65,5: 
for June, 1954. 

Losses for the first seven months of 
1954 now total $525,522,000 an increase 
of 3.7% over the first seven months of 
1953, when they amounted to $507,019,000. 














NATIONAL UNION FIELDMEN 
Buelow State Agent at Cleveland, and 
Darby Special Agent; Isaacs at Rich- 
mond, LeBlanc at New Orleans 


The National Union Insurance Com 
panies have appointed four new field 
men, including a state agent and three 
special agents, according to W. A. Rat 


telman, president. 

Merwin W 
been assigned ti the 
Ohio, office. Mr 


The new state agent is 
Buelow who has 


Companies’ Cleveland, 


Buelow was formerly associated with at 
other company as a state agent 

Robert E. Darby, recently appointed 
a special agent at National Union's 
Cleveland office, had been associated 


with that office as an 
1951. He is an Air 
served as an 
companies. 

Bruce W. new 
at Richmond, Va., is a graduate of th 
University of North Carolina. He was 
formerly employed by the North Car 
lina Department of Revenue as well 
by a general agency. 

Nelson J. LeBlanc, 
at New Orlean 
with other c 
Louisiana Rating and Fire 
Bureau. He is a graduate of Tulane 
University 


underwriter sinc: 
Force veteran and 
underwriter for two other 


Isaacs, special agent 


1 


new special agent 
s, Was formerly associated 
ompantes as well as with the 


’ tor 
Prevention 


NEW MANUFACTURERS’ U. & O. 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges Issue 
New Form With No Co-insurance; An- 
nual Reporting ; No Time Limits 














\ new manufacturers’ earni insur- 
ance form issued by the Assoc -d Re 
ciprocal Exchanges has been approved 
by the New York Insurance Depart 
ment. This completes the triology of use 
and occupancy forms, for two others 
previously issued, cover risks of who 








salers and retailers 
President Schuyler Merritt, I], presi 


dent of Reciprocal Managers, Inc., lists 
the following as advantages of the new 
policy: 

“No co-insurance clause 

‘Annual reporting provision—you pay 
only for the insurance actually required 

“Coverage for loss of earnings result 





ing 











from damage 

No time limit for fr stock 
No time limit for renlachie stock in 
process to the same state of manufac 
ture that existed at time of loss 

‘A new, momical and realistic way 
of insuring ordinary payroll ; 
usually less than other forms 
brief work sheet for annual report of 


values.” 


The deposit premium is based on 100% 





of net profits, before taxes, and 70% of 
expenses, other than ordinary payroll, 
for the previous fiscal year. Hov 

this does not represent a limit of insur 
ance \ special limit f li ibility, ab 
25% higher than the provisional amount 
s provided to take into acc it possil 
increases in earnings during the year 
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Insurance Law Section, American Bar Association Meeting, 


Says Valued Policy Laws Should Be 
Revised To Meet Modern Methods 


In a discussion of the valued policy 


statutes and the standard fire insurance 
policy, T. M. Galphin, Jr. of the law 
firm of Ogden, Galphin & Abell, Louis- 
ville, Ky., believes that the valued policy 
statutes should be revised and amended 
to make them realistic and to comport 
with present day methods and problems 


of underwriting. 
Speaking before t 


ie Insurance Law 
Section of the American Bar 


Association 








at Chicago on August 17 Mr. Galphin 
held also that there should be “a pro- 
vision in or endorsement on the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy in those states 
which have a valued policy statute which 
would preclude liability for the whole 






insurance value where the insured’s in- 
terest is limited and such limited inter 
either not disclosed or is not 
specifically covered” 


Valued Forms in 22 States 


esi 1S 


enacted 


Valued policy statutes were 
in the main, Mr Galphin said, many 
years ago and their objective was to 
deal with a simplified insurance situation 


exist today. With re- 
day use of valued policy 


aws he continued: 


which does not 
spect to present 
are 22 states that have some 
lued policy statute, and there 
District of Columbia, and 
i vhich there are 
requirements. An ex- 











i pe lic \ 

n of the statutes of the 22 states 
ave some form of valued policy 

hows tl 20 states have a com- 

valued policy statute. 

















I of California makes it 
yption l statute of lowa provides 
that the amount stated in the policy 
shall be received as prima facie evidence 
tf the insura alue of the property 
it the date icy. The burden of 
unde is upon the 
i - total loss, to show a 
ller than the amount stated in 
In effect, this is not a valued 
itute, but a rule of evidence 
burden of proof as to the 

amount of loss. 

‘These valued policy statutes eri in 
some respects. As to the matter of haz- 
irds, for example, such statutes Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, S south Carolina, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin, apply to all 
hazards covered by the policy. In Dela- 


Kentucky, Montana, and 
applies to fire and 


vare, Kansas, 
Nebrask: a, the statute 
vindstorm., In Arkansas, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Sor Dakota, and Texas, the statute 
applies only to said Mr. Galphin. 

“It would seem to follow that those 
-s where the statute applies only to 
windstorm that if 
loss by explosion or 
any other hazard than fire or windstorm, 
I would not apply and the 
would be de- 





fire,” 









unot the total loss 

termined under the provisions of the 
pol icy. Likewise in those states in which 
the st applies only to the hazard 
of fire, it a total loss from any other 
nee covered by the policy would be 


‘terminable under the provisions of the 
1 not under the statute. 


policy anc 


Face Amount Conclusive 


“With respect to the language of these 
Statutes as to liability for total loss and 
the pre they apply, vari- 


yperty to which 
| but in substance 








sus phraseology is used, 

tl carry the same meaning, namely, 
that the face amount of the policy on 
the building, structure, or real property 


as to value in case 
Texas, for ex- 


conclusive 
destruction. In 


covered is 


yf total 


ample, the statute provides that in case 
of total loss, the policy shall be held 
to be a liquidated demand against the 


company for the full amount of such 


policy. 

“Some statutes make a distinction as 
to the time at which this conclusive pre- 
sumption is applicable, namely, as of the 
date the policy is issued, and permit 
depreciation to be taken into account to 
the extent that there is any depreciation 
from the time the policy is issued to 
the time of the Such a provision 
is contained in the Kentucky statute and 
was upheld as a basis for the compro- 
mise and settlement of a total loss for 
less than the face amount of the policy. 
In that case, there would have been a 
bona fide basis for allowance of depreci- 
ation because the policy had been in 
existence for 49 months when the loss 
occurred. 
“The Missouri statute 
such a provision for depreciation, 
such provision in most 
of the statutes, and the amount of the 
is taken to be conclusive as_ the 
amount stated in the policy when issued. 


loss. 






likewise con- 
tains 
but there is no 


loss is 


Depreciation 


‘An obvious question would be wheth- 

depreciation occurring after the policy 
is issued would be deducted from the 
face amount of the policy, or whether 
the reve cash value of the property 
sh i” d be determined at the time of loss, 
and depreciation accruing after the pol- 
icy is issued deducted therefrom. 
‘To apply the second stated criterion 
vould be going not only into the question 
of actual cash value, contrary to the 
objective of the statute, but for the pur- 
applying depreciation, would be 
premise that the 





pose of 
a repudiation of the 


face amount of the policy constituted, 
as a matter of law, an agreement be- 
tween the insured and insurer fixing the 
Valu 





“This matter of allowance for depre- 
ition, whether or not provided for in a 


aad policy statute, is generally more 
theoretical than realistic. In most  in- 
stances, _ physical depreciation, if any, 
accruing from the time the policy is 
issued at the time of loss, would most 
likely be so small as to be eliminated 
from consideration, * * * 
Delaware Law Reviewed 

“The Delaware statute is somewhat 
more realistic than the other statutes 


In addition to providing that the amount 
of insurance stated in a policy on real 
property shall be conclusively taken to 
be the true amount of loss if the prop- 


erty be wholly destroyed by fire or tor- 
nado, the Delaware statute further pro- 
vides: 


“1. Every such policy on real property 
shall have endorsed the face of 
the policy an agreement between the 
insured and insurer stating the value 
of the property insured, and this esti- 
mate shall be binding upon both parties 
as to value,” Mr. Galphin said. 

‘2. The statute shall not prevent the 
company insuring from adjusting the loss 
by replacing the property destroyed. 
“3. In case the owner shall effect any 
subsequent insurance on the same prop- 
erty upon any larger value than so 
agreed, all such insurance then existing 
as well as that subsequently obtained 
shall be void. 

“4. The statute shall not be construed 
as prohibiting insurers from issuing pol- 


across 


icies with blanket coverages on two or 
more separate buildings or units of real 
property or policies covering real and 


personal property, but it is further pro- 
vided that any insurance written under 
a blanket item covering real and person- 
al property or covering two or more 
separate buildings, a single total value 
shall be agreed upon between the insurer 
and insured as to the real property in- 


sured and that such agreement shall be 
endorsed across the face of any such 
policy. 

N. Y. Standard Fire Policy 
here of the term ‘Standard 
is meant the policy enacted 
the State of New 


“Tn use 
Fire Policy,’ 
by the legislature of 
York, effective July 1, 1943, which, in 
general, is now in use, either by legis- 
lative enactment or state administrative 
approval, in 43 states and the District ot 
Columbia. 

“The Standard Fire Policy insures the 
insured to the extent of the amount 
stated in the policy against loss by the 
hazards specified to the subject matter 
of the insurance “to the extent of the 
actual cash value of the property at the 
time of loss, but not exceeding the 
amount which it would cost to repair 
or replace the property with material of 
like kind and quality within a reéason- 
able time after such loss * * *.” 

“This provision fits the basic concept 
and objective of fire insurance: indem- 
nity, but not idemnity plus profit. 

“That such provision is reasonable, 
basically sound and practical of applica- 
tion, is evidenced by the fact that it is 
in use with respect to total losses on 
real property in a majority of the states 
and has been so used for many years as 
is shown by the 1918 and 1886 standard 
fire policies which had substantially the 
same provisions. 

‘The Delaware statute, heretofore dis- 
cussed, when compared with the other 
statutes, reflects to some extent the in- 
adequacy of the other statutes as valued 
policy statutes. The Tennessee statute 
is realistic to the extent of providing 
for a waiting period of ninety days for 
inspection before the provisions of the 
statute can become effective. The South 
Carolina statute is also realistic in its 
pro rata or contribution provision. 

‘The other statutes are unrealistic be- 
cause they fail to take cognizance of in- 
surance upon a limited interest, blanket 
coverage on realty and personalty to- 
gether, pro rata contribution between or 
among the insurers, when although there 
is no restriction on the total insurance 
permitted, the amount of the total in- 
surance is substantially in excess of the 
total loss. 

Valued Policy Revisions 


“Likewise, if a valued 
in legal effect is going 
gation on the insurer to determine the 
value of the property covered, it is un- 
realistic not to afford it an opportunity, 
‘a waiting period’ for it to do so. Such 
statutes naively assume, contrary to the 
facts, that an insured or applicant for 
insurance is willing to be without in- 
surance protection until an estimate of 
the value of his property can be made. 
The statute in this respect, as well as in 


policy statute 
to put the obli- 


others, as have been mentioned, runs 
counter to present day underwriting. 
“If we are to have valued _ policy 


statutes, and we must presently assume 
that we are for years to come, then these 
statutes should be revised and amended 
to take into consideration present day 
methods and problems of underwriting. 

“The 1943 Standard Fire Policy raises 
a new and particular problem. The 1918 
policy and the 1886 policy provided “if 
the interest of the insured be other than 
unconditional and sole ownership; or if 
the subject of insurance be a_ building 
or ground not owned by the insured in 
fee simple the entire policy, unless other- 
wise provided by agreement endorsed 
thereon or added thereto, would be void. 

“The 1943 policy is commonly referred 
to as ‘an interest policy’. It does not 
contain the requirements of ownership 
that were in the 1918 and 1886 policies. 
It covers the insured to the extent of 
his insurable interest, whether ownership 
interest or otherwise, but not in excess, 
of course, of the face of the policy. 


Measure of Protection 


“Under the valued policy statutes, 
prior to the enactment or use of the 
1943 policy, the insured being required 


Chicago 


to be the sole owner, there was a defi- 
nite measure of protection afforded. The 
whole insurable value, to the extent of 
the amount of the policy, was covered 
It was more likely therefore that the 
amount of the insurance would be more 
in line with the value of the property 
covered. Now, if the valued policy 
statute is applied literally according to 
its express provision, an insured could 
recover, in the absence of other defenses, 
for the face amount of the policy even 
though his insurable interest be limited 
and substantially less than the face of 
the policy. 

“The interest policy, 


the 1943 Stand 


ard Fire Policy, simply does not fit in 
with the valued policy statute. That 
does not mean, however, that the in- 


terest policy should be discarded in those 
states having a valued policy statute and 
that the 1918 policy be used. The prob- 
lem is, however, whether or not a pro 
vision or an endorsement can be used 
in those states which have a valued policy 
that will meet the situation and be valid. 

“When the valued policy statues were 
enacted, the fire policies in common use, 
the 1918 and 1886 policies, required sole 
ownership in the insured. Therefore, 
these valued policy statues were en 
acted upon the general assumption that 
the insured, in a policy on real property, 


would be the sole owner. 
Court Decisions 
“Courts have upheld the provisions 


of a fire insurance policy on real prop- 
erty which reduced the amount of the 
face of the policy payable in case of to- 
tal loss. In Snyder vs. hg oo Insur- 
ance Company, 282 Ky. 555; 138 S.W. (2) 
1036, the court upheld a one- third reduc- 
tion in the face amount of the policy on 
a dwelling where the policy provided 
that if the property be vacant or unoc- 
cupied for more than a specific number 
of consecutive days, that in case of 
the insurance was reduced by one-third. 

“In Kentucky we also have a valued 
policy on livestock, and the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky has upheld a claiming 
endorsement whereby the amount 





loss 


race 
of insurance is automatically reduced to 
the claiming race figure, if the race 


horse covered by the policy is put in a 
claiming race at a figure less than the 
face of the policy. Ellis v. Hartford 
Livestock Insurance Co., 293 Ky. 683; 170 


SW. (2) (Gl) 
“Tt would seem to follow, therefore, 
that a provision in or endorsement on 


the standard fire insurance policy would 
be legally effective if in substance it pro- 
vided that the amount of insurance pro- 
vided by the policy was based on the 
assumption (or representation) that the 
insured was the sole owner, and if not, 
that in case of loss, the amount of in- 
surance would be reduced to that per- 
centage of the amount of the policy as 
the insured’s interest in the property 
covered bears to the whole fee simple 
title. Of course, such an endorsement or 
provision would not be appropriate where 
the policy specifically covered the limited 
interest.” 


ILLINOIS RATES REDUCED 


Extended Commas Rates in Cook 
County Cut One Cent; Downstate 
Fire Rates Revised Downward 
Laddie T. Pelnar, acting Director of 
the Illinois Department of Insurance, 
announces that certain types of insur- 
ance rates will be revised effective 
August 23 which will result in annual 
premium savings of more than $1,500,000. 
The biggest saving, about $1,100,000, 
will apply to extended coverage endorse- 
ment rates in Cook County. These rates 
on dwellings and their contents will be 
reduced from nine cents to eight cents 
on each $100 of insurance while on com- 
mercial buildings and contents the rate 
will be reduced one cent from the pres- 
ent eight and four-tenths cents. 
The other saving, amounting to more 
than $400,000, will accrue to downstate 
Illinois fire policyholders. 
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HEY Boys/ 
6O BACK 
AND PUT THAT 
CAMPFIRE 
Oia. 
BEFORE IT SETS 
THIS FOREST 


Forest fires can cause such tremendous losses—and start from such small 


things. A carelessly dropped cigarette. A campfire not completely out. 
Don’t leave campfires smoldering. Drown them —then stir and drown 
again. Don’t toss lighted matches, cigarettes, cigars or pipe ashes on the 


ground or out of car windows when in wooded areas. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY +* THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This advertisement also aprears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 






















Man Who Saves You 
From Worries 


Getting real insurance protection is 
more than just buying a policy. The 
personal service your local agent 
gives can save you a lot of worries. 
For example, suppose you have an 
automobile accident, a fire or some 
other form of loss. Most of us feel a 
little bewildered when such things 
happen. It sure takes a load off your 
mind—and quick—to be able to 
pick up the phone and get expert 
advice from your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules: — 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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DEMAND FOR NEW CARTOON 
Fire Prevention Week One-Minute Ani- 
mated Cartoon Film Trailer Popular 
With Agents and Civic Groups 

This year’s official Fire Prevention 
Week one-minute animated cartoon film 
trailer is reported in heavy demand by 
fire chiefs, insurance agents, chambers 
of commerce, civic clubs and other com- 
munity organizations throughout the 
country. 

Reasons for the unusually brisk pre- 
liminary sales are price and utility. It 
costs only $7.75, including imprinting of 
name of sponsoring organizations or in- 
dividual on end-title, and can be shown 





MOSES TO ADDRESS NAIA 
Chairman of Board of Arkansas Power 
& Light Featured Speaker; Several 
Sales Forums at Oct. Convention 
C.*Hamilton Moses, chairman of the 
board of the Arkansas Power and Light 
Co., will be the featured speaker at 
the 58th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
it is announced by President E. J. Sey- 
mour. Mr. Moses will address the clos 
ing general session of the meeting which 
is set for October 4-7, at the Conrad 

Hilton Hotel in ‘ hicago. 

One of foremost exponents of the 
free enterprise system, Mr. Moses has 
been active in the development of pri 
vate industry in Arkansas tor many 
years. He led in the organization of the 
Arkansas Economic Council of the State 
Chamber of Commerce and was elected 








its first president ' ; 
\ sales forum, employing various sates 
the local agent, will be presented at 
9:30 a. m., Tuesday, October 5, in the 
rand ballroom of the Conrad Hilton. 














ales panel on inland marine, fi 

and surety and accident and 

will follow a presentation on the 
general subject alesmanship by Wil 
liam W. Ellis, field supervisor of the 
C: Ity and Surety. The panel 
those subjects which the 





gency cost study revealed to be 
allest in premium value in most 
agencies studied 

fenneth Cormack, chairman of the 
NAIA fidelity and surety committee, will 
discuss sales techniques in that field and 
Albert H. Wohlers, manager, accident 
and health department of Youngberg 














Carlson Co., Chicago, will discuss sell 
ing of accident and health insurance. 
The general theme of sales will con 
tinue at 1:30 p.m, also in the grand 
ballroom, with a discussion of time ele 
ment coverages led by C. E. Johnson, 
executive special agent of New York 
Underwriters Insurance Co., who will 
discuss the sales opportunities in_ this 
field. A. T. Persson, president of Toplis 
and Harding, Wagner and Glidden, Chi 
cago, will review the loss adjustment 
procedure under time element forms 
It has been tentatively planned to con 
clude the day’s work session with a 
discussion of survey selling. 
a a subsequent date details will be 
i on the panel on general lia 
insuranc¢ For the major part, 





will continue the sales theme 
into the comprehensive general liability 





policy, the farmer’s comprehensive lia 
bility policy, and the storekeeper’s lia 
bility policy ; 
The metropolitan and lines 
agents’ and rural and small lines agents 
breakfasts are again scheduled for the 


convention 


Neumann and Carlier on 


N. J. Agents’ Program 
ages 


Joseph A. Neumann, Jamaica, N. 








vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and Harry V. 
Carlier, assistant secretary of the 
Northern Assurance, are among speakers 


who will address the annual convention 
of the New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents at the Haddon Hall 
Hotel in Atlantic City, September 17-18. 





over and over again during or before the 
week of October 3-9 to audiences of 
one to millions, in local theatres, on TV, 
or at small organizations or committee 
meetings. 

Produced under the sponsorship of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the trailer is available in either 35 mm. 
safety film for theatres or 16 mm. safety 
: sre Aah aed d Sr film for other use. Purchase should be 
of “Al ie ee A aor ag ib + made direct from Filmack Trailer Co., 
automobile accident Monday in Strouds- 27 -< Tahac Ave “hicaoco 5 
burg, Pa. His wife, Mrs, Ella Bussing, fy oUt” Wabash Avenue, Chicago >, 
was also killed. Two other persons in 
the car were critically injured. Mr. Bus- 
sing, who was 79 years old, and Mrs. 
Bussing lived in Brooklyn and were va- 
cationing at Sky Top Inn in the 
Poconos. Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. 


CHARLES L. BUSSING KILLED 
Dies With Wife in Auto Accident in 
Pennsylvania; 61 Years a Broker 
Who Specialized in Safety 
Charles L. Bussing, veteran popular New 
York City insurance broker who long 
advocated safety under the appellation 


The trailer tells how to prevent fires 
before they start and encourages con- 
structive habits that will eliminate fire 
hazards. 

Insurance agents can build good-will 
u 5 and prestige by arranging for the trailer 
Robert D. Calder and two grandchildren. to be shown in local theatres, drive-ins, 

Mr. Bussing was a picturesque, jolly — schools, and churches or at club meetings 
Pickwickian figure who completed 60 and industrial plants. 
years as an insurance broker on May 12, 

1953, and was in his 62nd year as a ea 


producer when he died. On the occasion 
of his 50th anniversary in 1943 he was ci Om Healy Heads Life 
Dept. of Schiff, Terhune 


honored at a dinner at the Drug & 
Chemical Club by friends who com- 
mended him on his accident prevention Frank E. Schiff, president of Schiff 
accomplishments and his many deeds to Terhune & Co; Inc., insurance brokers, 
make other people happy. : announced the appointment of Edward 
_ Mr. Bussing attended public schools ¢ Healy as mananger of the life insur- 
in Brooklyn and Pratt Institute there. ance department. 
When he finished school he decided to“ Mr. Healy joined the staff of Schiff 
sell insurance and went with the agency Terhune in 1948 as assistant manager of 
of David Black in New York. He spe- the life insurance department. He was 
cialized in liability insurance from the associated with Connecticut Mutual for 
outset and continued to feature that ten years before entering the Navy in 
line of coverage throughout his life. 1942. After his discharge from the Navy 
Later he formed his own firm and was he was associated with the Home Life 
gt agra interested in i ns Deoketae Shperviser. 
2 e bec >» reste acci- ee ao SSE = a 

dent prevention Mr. Bussing adopted nimetea” a i + 
the pseudonym of “Al Be Careful,” for Group travel accident, all forms of spe- 
plane nica sn en 3 sted reduce all types cial risk insurance and key man insur- 
of accidents. This signature he used on ance 
thousands of post cards and posters sent - 
to assureds, workmen and others. His 
passing removes one of the few remain- 
ing real personalities of William Street. 

Funeral services were held yesterday 
morning at the Fairchild Chapel in 


ALBERT N. SMITH DIES 
Albert N. Smith, 74, a fire insurance 
underwriter with the Charles F. Joyce 
and Fred S. James Co. in Buffalo, N. Y., 


Brooklyn, with burial following at Green- died August 13 after a three month 
wood Cemetery in Brooklyn. 


illness. 
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W. DEVEREUX 100 YEARS OLD 


Prominent in Buffalo, N. Y., Insurance 
Circles for Many Years; Entered the 
Business in Chicago 

Walter Devereux, a prominent insur- 
ance man in Buffalo, N. Y., for more 
than half a century, observed his 100th 
birthday August 18. Highlight of the 
occasion was a Holy Communion service 
in his home. 

Mrs. Devereux made arrangements to 
have the birthday celebration cover an 
entire week. Instead of having a large 
group of Mr. Devereux’s friends on his 
birthday, she asked a few to stop in each 
day of the week. 

Despite his advancing years, Mr. 
Devereux’s mind is sharp and his mem- 
ory is excellent. Humor punctuates his 
accounts of the old days. His earliest 
memories go back to the Civil War days 
in New York. One of the most vivid 
recollections of his youth was a draft 
riot when he was nine years old. 

Mr. Devereux entered insurance in 
Chicago. In 1883 he went to Buffalo and 
was well known in the business for more 
than 50 years. He was connected with 
the Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co. and pre- 
viously with the firm of Charles M. 
Clark & Co. 

Mr. Devereux always has been active 
in civic, social and church work. For 
more than 30 years he was usher in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral in Buffalo. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
3uffalo Lawn Bowling Association and 
has traveled extensively in this country 
and abroad. 


George J. Guess, Jr., Joins 
Griswold and Co. of N. Y. 


Griswold & Co., Inc., insurance bro- 
kers and average adjusters of 25 Broad 
Street, New York, announce appoint- 
ment of George J. Guess, Jr., CPCU, as 
manager of the personal accounts de- 
partment. Mr. Guess joins this com- 
pany after three years brokerage ex- 
perience and five years with the Home 
Insurance Co. He is a director of the 
New York Chapter of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters. 

Mr. Guess will be in charge of a staff 
of 12 who service and process all per- 
sonal accounts of this insurance broker- 
age firm. 


John J. Toner Honored by 


Agency Accountants Assn. 
The Insurance Agency Accountants 
Association honored John J. Toner at 
a dinner recently at Emil’s Restaurant 
in New York. Mr. Toner was the first 
president of this group, having helped 
organize and served as first officer for 
18 months. 

The 25 members and friends of Mr. 
Toner presented him with a briefcase. 
Louis H. Hamel, U. S. Aviation Under- 
writers, president of AIAA, acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

The occasion was the transfer of Mr. 
Toner to Boston in his connection as 
accountant of Halifax Insurance Com- 
panies of N. Y. at home office of Em- 
ployers Group. Mr. Toner joined Halifax 
April, 1953. Prior to that he had served 
ten years with Hall & Henshaw, and 
was previously with Century Insurance 
Co., Ltd., for approximately 15 years. 


Mrs. Richards Manager 
Excelsior Claims Dept. 


The Excelsior Insurance Co. of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., announces appointment of 
Mrs. Frances C. Richards as manager 
of its claims department. Mrs. Richards 
has been associated with the Excelsior 
for more than 20 years, part of this 
time being spent in the reinsurance and 
accounting departments, but most of it 
being in what has been known as the 
loss department where she has served 
under the title of supervisor. 
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Valine Resident Secretary Phoenix 
Of Hartford Group in Minneapolis 


John <A. North, president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, announces 
appointment of T. A. Valine, Jr., to 
resident secretary in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Valine has been placed in charge of 
inland marine operations in the six 
north central states—Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. He will retain supervi- 
sion over the fire and casualty operation 
for the Phoenix and the Connecticut in 
Minnesota. 

The companies inland marine opera- 
tions in the north central zone were 
previously supervised by Superintendent 
Noel W. Cady, Jr., until his death July 


27. Mr. Cady died suddenly at North- 
western Hospital, Minneapolis, at the 
age of 44. He joined the Phoenix in 
1936 as a special agent in the inland 
marine department. 

From September, 1943, to August, 


1945, Mr. Cady served with the United 
States Army, combat engineers, and saw 
considerable action in the Pacific The- 
ater of Operations. He returned to the 
company as special agent in 1945 and 


Rating Credits in N. Y. 
With Use of Broad Forms 


The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization announces that certain rat- 
ing credits are available where the new 
broad form dwelling policies, recom- 
mended by the Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference and the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, are attached to existing 
policies. 

The policies, 
tents broad form (No. 





dwelling building con- 


849) and dwell- 


ing building “all physical loss” form 
(No. 850) were approved by the New 
York State Insurance Department, effec- 


tive August 9. 

The NYFIRO bulletin, 
credits, states: 

“When these new forms are attached 
to existing dwelling fire insurance poli- 
the additional rate for other than 


concerning the 


cies, 

fire, or other than fire and extended 
coverage endorsement No. 4 (if that 
endorsement was previously attached), 


shall be charged on a pro rata basis 
to expiration. 

“Similarly if additional extended cov- 
erage endorsement was also previously 
attached, credit for the rate for that 
endorsement may be taken.” 


Jet Aireratt 


(Continued from Page 23) 


apply a higher rate to new type aircraft 
on an airline’s fleet policv than is applied 
to the balance of the fleet. With dire 
results, this practice was overlooked by 
the underwriters who insured the Comets 
for British Overeas Airways. We should 
gain from this experience, as well as 
from the experience we have had in the 
Western Hemisphere with previous new 
model aircraft and remember this point 


when the time arrives to insure jet 
transports. 
“Sound insurance practice requires 


that on risks of a catastrophe nature a 
premium allowance must included for 
the possibility of the catastrophe’s oc- 
curring. In aviation insurance, the total 
loss of any one jet transport, along 
with the death of all the passengers. 
will be a catastrophe. This condition will 
have a definite effect on the considera- 
tion insurers will be able to give for 
experience with regard to all aircraft 
of any one airline since the loss of one 
of its jet transports will probably exceed 
the entire fleet premium of many years. 

“Tf aviation underwriters fail to take 
the catastrophe hazard into acount, the 
airline’s insurance cost as a direct conse- 
quence of such failure will fluctuate 
unreasonably and inconveniently. The 
loss of an aircraft is always costly to 
an airline in the form of loss of revenue 


was appointed inland marine superin- 
tendent in 1948, succeeding his father 
in this capacity. A resident of St. Louis 
Park, Minn., he leaves his wife and two 
sons. 

Mr. Valine began his career with the 
Phoenix in 1939 as a special agent in 
the inland marine department of the 
company and left temporarily in March, 
1944, to do a tour of duty with the 
United States Navy, returning in March, 
1946. In October of the same year he 
was appointed state agent in Minnesota 
for the Connecticut Fire and in 1948 was 
also made state agent for the Phoenix. 

Associated with Resident Secretary 
Valine will be Malcolm Moore as newly 
appointed superintendent of the inland 
marine department. Mr. Moore joined 
the Phoenix in 1936 in the home office 
and in 1940 was transferred to Minne- 
apolis. In 1943 he was appointed special 
agent, inland marine department, and 
during World War II served with the 
United States Navy. He was made assis- 
tant superintendent of the Minneapolis 
inland marine department in 1953. 


Inland Marine 


(Continued from Page 1) 


marine premiums for 1954 will come 
close to the $300,000,000 mark, when fig- 
ures of all types of carriers are in- 
cluded and that written premiums re- 
ported to the IMIB will be not far be- 
low $340,000,000. This presupposes, of 
course, a moderate gain in premium vol- 
ume, which has not yet been definitely 
established as a fact. 

As to particular lines of coverage un- 
der the general category of inland ma- 
rine it appears that gains are shown 
in the commercial lines with declines in 
the personal lines, such as personal prop- 
erty floater, jewelry and fur floaters 
and personal effects. This is due in 
part, of course, to voluntary restrictions 
made on some of those personal lines 
which have consistently been unprofit- 
able. Likewise it may be that some of 
this premium volume has been trans- 
ferred from the personal inland marine 
coverages to the multiple lines policies 
now being sold by many companies. 

Companies reporting premium gains 
say they have increased their volume on 
transportation risks, furriers’ customers, 
jewelers block and the camera, musical 
instrument and agricultural implement 
dealers block policies, which came on the 
market earlier this year. Scheduled 
commercial lines, such as contractors’ 
equipment, equipment of farmers and oil 
drillers also show Premium increases. 


JOIN INTERBUREAU GROUP 

Company-groups which have been 
elected recently to membership in the 
Interbureau Insurance Advisory Group 
are the American Liberty and doped 
ham Fire, Birmingham, Ala.; Ohio Casu- 
alty Group, Hamilton, Ohio; Standard 
Fire, Trenton, N. J 

The total number of member company- 
groups is now 28 and the total number 
of individual companies is now 103. 


M. H. KELLY DIES AT 98 

Melville H. Kelly, a founder of the 
George A. Carter Insurance Company, 
one of Saco, Maine’s pioneer insurance 
firms, and a retired banker, died Au- 
gust 19, at the home of his daughter in 
Saco. He was in his 99th year. He was 
born in Richville, Me., and lived in Saco 
most of his life. He served as treasurer 
of the Saco and Biddeford Savings In- 
stitution for 24 vears s before retiring. 








resulting from poor publicity and the 
possibility of not being able to take de- 
livery of replacement equipment for 
months or even years. This is the least 
convenient time for a large increase in 
insurance costs, if the purpose of insur- 
ance is to provide stability for the air- 
line.” 








Set your sights on 
Inland Marine / 


business 





The range runs the gamut from 
jewels and cameras to tractors, 






goods in transit, power shovels 
and physicians’ and surgeons’ 
instruments. Any target you 
choose will prove profitable. 
This is business you'll like. 

We know we do. 
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Jewelry-Fur Floater 
Camera Floater 

3. Physicans’ and 
Surgeons’ 
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Equipment Floater 
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Policy 
Transportation 
Policy 
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I. C. C. Carrier, Act of God Defense 


Each Claim Must Stand or Fall on Own Facts as In Same Act 
of God Situation Carrier May be Liable in One 
Instance and Free in Another 


By JounN M. AHERNE 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, New York City 
forec casted. warning, 


correutial rains. 
dri ained from the ge agers 2 hills and 





The train stopped at the little village 


front scareiaiic ae which had 


been semngel by _ Rigor pee 


and mi uinteni ince supervisor, 


observations and 


answer when processed | 


communications 


imounting to a cloudburst, 
creeks to rise steadily. 


yresents no particular problem, it ‘ 
pre nee : : nearest was out of banks, 


is sometimes over- 


_time ‘the, tra ain was ordered held 





distinct departure 
i ‘It As essentially an 





train was stand- 


never before had flood waters reached as 


All this occurred within a period 


Shipment Could Have Been Saved 


Test of Foresight 


the train been srecee up to ‘th it 


would not Phi ave heen lost, 





eee, was an goat of God. 
i 2 > carrier's motion 
was negligent in not moving oo 
verdict | was against the railroad, Be all 


developed subse- defendant's cake were 


found themselves ; and that 
track conditions, 
fend: ant’s “judgment not to move e'the | tr uin 


a prudent man would “ . 

I ; standing had never before been flooded. 
Smithburg flood case 
al in that the onset and culmination of 





Action of Railroad easine Storm 


ic ist several days 
‘eer sa the acm we aters rose high enough 
to inundate the property in the carrier’s 


downpours of rain accompanied 


the ah flood. 
J knowledge of the exis- 
tence of or conditions, in and of itself, 
time and time again, 
the exoneration 





terrain of West Vir- 





the losses which ultimately 


carrier for 
occurred. 


Reasonable Judgment 


At first blush, it would seem some- 
what unfair for a carrier to ascape lia- 
bility where, with knowledge of flood 
conditions in a particular area, he never- 
theless sends or carries shipments into 
such area, and they are later destroyed 
or damaged by flood. However, if in 
doing so the carrier exercises reason- 
able judgment, based upon the known 
conditions and prior flood data, he will 
not be held liable for failure to antici- 
pate an unprecedented rise. Empire 
State Cattle Co. Atchison, Topeka & 
S.F. Ry. Co., supra; Railroad Company 

Reeves, supra. 

Once the act of God 
operate only “ordinary 
foresight for the safety of the property” 
is required of the carrier (Hunter Pack- 
ing Co. vy. Baltimore & O. R. Co., supra). 
It is of interest to note that most of the 
reported cases involving flood damage 
and rail carriers are directed verdict 
cases, or cases where the appellate 
courts have granted judgment n.o.v., 
holding as a matter of law that the facts 
disclose no basis upon which to hold that 
the carrier was negligent. 

What then, are the conditions which 
might be said to be determinative of 
the exercise of the due and ordinary 
care required of the carrier? Obviously, 
no hard and fast rules can be _ laid 
down. That which might be negligence 
in one situation would not necessarily 
be negligence in another. I think it 
can be said, however, that there are 
certain common factors present in al- 


commences to 
care, skill and 


most every flood case which go a long 
way to determining the issue of due 
care. 


Certainly, weather bureau forecasts 
and other sources of public information 
as to flood conditions such as_ radio, 
television and newspaper reports are 
vitally important. The United States 
Weather Bureau usually puts out spe- 
cial forecasts in areas where flood condi- 


tions are developing, and the courts 
have consistently held that the predic- 
tions contained therein may be used as 


a basis for determining the exercise 


of due care by the carrier. 
Followed Experts’ Prediction 


Wertheimer, Swartz 
Missouri Pac. Ry. Co., 147 


Illustrative is 
Shoe Co. v. 


Mo. App. 489, 126 S.W. 793, a case aris- 
ing out of the Kansas City flood of 
1903. There the official in charge of the 


government weather office in Kansas 
City testified he had sent out bulletins 
and warnings to railroad companies from 
day to day as the waters rose, but that 
the 35 foot eventually reached 
was totally unexpected by his office. 
Adopting the reasoning that if the ex- 
perts in this field were not able to pre- 
dict such an unusual, unexpected and 
unprecedented rise, the carrier could 
not reasonably be expected to do so, 
the appellate court concluded that the 
carrier was entitled to a directed verdict. 

But if the weather forecast is at times 
a valued instrument of defense for a 
carrier, it can also stand the shipper in 
equally good stead where the carrier is 
apprised thereby that a flood will prob- 
ably reach a stage which could cause 
damage to goods in his possession. Here, 
of course, other factors may also be 
involved, such as the reasonableness of 
the notice and the carrier’s ability to re- 
move the goods to a safe place. 

A second factor which also may react 
for or against the carrier as the case 
may be is the flood history of the par- 
ticular place where the shipments are 
located. A carrier usually has the right 
to regard a place as safe where it is 
shown that never before had _ flood 
waters reached high enough in that loca- 


stage 


tion to cause damage to goods. 
hat was the situation in Farr Co. v. 
Union Pac. R. Co., supra, where it was 


shown that flood waters had never pre- 
viously reached the place where the car 
containing — plaintiff's shipment was 
standing. The previous high mark at 
that point had been approximately 46.7 
feet, whereas the flood waters had to 
rise nearly 55 feet, or approximately nine 





feet higher than any prior flood, in order 
for the car to be inundated. 
Prior Flood History Not Always Safe 

The prior safe flood history is not 
an inflexible norm, for other factors may 
alter the picture entirely. The carrier 
can hardly claim freedom from negli- 
gence by asserting that no prior flood 
had ever reached the place where the 
goods were kept if there was a weather 
bureau forecast predicting that the level 
of the approaching flood would exceed 
the previous high, assuming, of course, 
that the carrier could take steps to pro- 
tect against the level predicted. 

An interesting variation is to be found 
in Chesapeake & O. Ry. Co. v. J. Wix 
& Sons, Limited, 4 Cir., 87 F. 2d 257 
where the carrier sought unsuccessfully 
to rely on the prior flood history argu- 
ment. The plaintiff there sued to recover 
for water damage to a_ shipment of 
tobacco. The tobacco had been in cars 
of the defendant standing on depressed 





tracks on a pier. The floors of the cars 
were flush with the deck of the pier 
which in turn was five feet seven and 


one-quarter inches above the mean high- 
water line. Never before had the tide 
gotten over the pier. But a_ tropical 
storm of great intensity which had been 
predicted by the weather bureau blew 
up during the night. 

In the early morning it was observed 
that the water was about six feet higher 
than the normal low water to be expect- 
ed at that time. The water continued 
to rise with the aproach of high tide, 
with the result that the floors of the 
cars were inundated by a record high 
tide of over six feet above the mean high 
water mark. It was shown that storms 
of this kind were accompanied by high 
tides, and the court held the issue of 
due care was one for the jury. 

Obviously, a defense predicated upon 
the record nature of the high tide had 
little merit since the unprecedented 
height of the water at low tide was suf- 
ficient to put the carrier on notice of 
what to expect when high tide was 
reached. 

Opposite Conclusions Reached 

At this juncture, it is interesting to 
note that the only two reported cases 
of which the writer has knowledge aris- 
ing out of the November 25, 1950, storm, 
reached oposite conclusions. In a New 
York Municipal Court case, Judge 
Chimera, sitting without a jury, found 
that the rail carrier was negligent in 
failing to anticipate the extraordinary 
rise in the waters of the Hudson River 
in the City of New York and was, there- 
fore, liable for the damage which the 
flood caused to freight standing on 
Pier 66. 

In an admiralty case in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, arising out of 
the same occurrence, Judge McGohey 
held that the rail carrier, there oper- 
ating tugs, was not negligent in failing 
to anticipate the extradordinary weather 
conditions and flood levels characteris- 
tic of the November 25th storm. 

Quite often the fury of a flood (or 
any other act of God) is unleashed so 
suddenly that those in its path are 
caught unaware and unprepared. Lives, 
homes and property are lost. Thus a 
third factor is “surprise” and the I.C.C. 
carrier may show that his failure to 
anticipate the catastrophe was shared 
by the ordinary reasonable men living 
and doing business in the same area. 
Elam v. St Lons & SRR. Co; 131 
Mo. App. 115, 110 S.W. 601, 602. 

A fourth element is sometimes pre- 
sented where the operating act of God 
has made it impossible for the carrier 
to remove the goods to a safe place 
after he is put on notice that the act 
of God will damage them if left where 
they are. Dangerous or impassible track 
conditions such as noted in the Hun- 
ter Packing Co. case, supra, or a weak- 
ened bridge (Grier vy. St. Louis Mer 
chants’ Bridge Terminal Ry. Co., 108 
Mo. App, 565, 84 S.W. 158, 161) are in- 
stances of this factor. 

The foregoing factors are but guide- 
posts which, with other elements pe- 
culiar to the individual case, may be of 
some assistance in determining whether 
a claim has merit. 
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Jet Transports May Bring Exposures 
For Underwriters Up To $1 5,000,000 


Each Jet Plane May Be Valued at $3,500,000 W ith $2,500,000 
for Passenger Liability Claims; Van Hoven Foresees 
360 Passenger Planes in Use in Decade 


\ peak exposure of over $15,000,000 
for aviation insurance underwriters at a 
single airport is not an unreasonable 
forecast Woodrow J. Van Hoven, vice 
president of United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters, Inc., told the Fifth Hemi- 
spheric Insurance Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, this week. 

In a talk on the effect of jet transports 
on aviation insurance he said there will 
be in the future frequent occasions when 
several of these new jets, valued at about 
$3,500,000 each, will be located simul- 
taneously at the same airport. Whereas 
the passenger liability exposure then will 
be comparably negligible, the catastrophe 
risk of physical damage to the aircraft 
must be calculated on the basis of the 
accumulated total value of all aircraft 
which are subject to a common disaster. 
Thus the insurance exposure could reach 
a figure of higher than $15,000,000. 


Higher Rates to New Aircraft 


As to rating the new jets which are 
expected to come into general passenger 
use in a few years, Mr. Van Hoven said 
that “it has always been our practice to 
apply a higher rate to new type aircraft 
on an airline’s fleet policy than is applied 
to the balance of the fleet. With dire 
results this practice was overlooked by 
underwriters who insured the Comets 
for British Overseas Airways.” 

Discussing the increase in 
values during the last 25 years Mr. 
Hoven said: 

“In 1930, the highest aircraft 
was $50,000. 
gregate of 


aircraft 


Van 


hull value 

The estimated highest ag- 
casualty claims was $120,000. 
The two totaled $170,000 for any one 
accident. By 1950, these figures had in- 
creased to $1,500,000 for hull and an 
estimated $1,500,000 for casualty, totaling 
$3,000,000; and in 1954, $1,800,000 for hull 
and $2,000,000 for casualty, totaling $3,- 
800,000. Anyone familiar with the in- 
crease in aviation insurance premiums 
over the years knows that premiums 
have not proportionately increased with 
the peak loads or catastrophe exposures. 

“Every major airline in the Western 
Hemispher re is watching the dev elopment 
of the jet transport and, as their in- 
surers, we must also follow this devel- 
opment. The de Havilland Aircraft Com- 
pany of England made the first major 
contribution to jet transportation with 
the development of the Comet. The per- 
sonnel of many of our airlines have 
spent considerable time at the factory 
in England and some airlines have even 
placed orders. The series of crashes 
which recently grounded the Comet is 
an unfortunate setback to jet transporta- 
tion world-wide, but it is only tempor- 
ary and the problem will be eventually 
overcome. 


Jet Building in U. S. 


“Several American manufacturers are 
developing jet transport designs, but 


the only completed aircraft is Boeing 
Airplane Company’s prototype 707. Hav- 
ing designed and built the very success- 


ful B-47 and B-52 bombers for the 
United States Air Force, Boeing has 
more large jet aircraft experience than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
With this vast backlog of experience and 
the current work on the 707 prototype 
adding to it with each phase of its test 





program, the final development of this 
prototype today holds the most promise 
for tomorrow’s jet transport. Others will 
come and, when they do, they will un- 
doubtedly represent an even further ad- 
vancement of the art. 

“As the Boeing Airplane Company’s 
underwriters, we have already followed 
the progress of the 707. Trips were 
made to the factory while the aircraft 
was under construction and now we are 
receiving progress reports on the test 
flight program. Incidentally, this proto- 
type is presently insured during its test 
program for a value three times that of 
any previously insured aircraft,” Mr. Van 
Hoven stated. 

“With the Comets grounded and the 
Zoeing 707 still in the experimental 
stage, jet transports will not be avé ailable 
in quantity for at least three to five 
years. However, time passes quickly and 
it is not too early for us to consider the 
problems and how we should prepare 
for them. 


Costs and Exposure 


“Tet transports will cost upward from 
three and a half million dollars and will 
carry over 100 passengers. In order to 
estimate the casualty exposure, we must 
consider the trends of the courts. As 
insurers, we all know that for some 
vears the trend has been, and still is, 
to increase awards and, therefore, it is 
reasonable to assume an average pay- 
ment of $25,000 per passenger in the not 
too distant future. This is particularly 
true of the larger Western Hemisphere 
airlines, most of which operate into the 
United States. 

“With $3,500,000 representing the value 
of each aircraft and $2,500,000 needed for 
passenger liability claims, there will be 
a definite and primary exposure totaling 
at least $6,000,000. These figures do not 
include the real possibilities of claims 
by third parties on the ground for per- 
sonal injury or property damage or the 
possibility of two aircraft colliding. 


Spread of Risk 


“To analyze spread of risk, we must 
estimate the number of units available 
to be insured by all insurers, bearing in 
mind, at the same time, that only a 
small portion of this number will be 
avi ailable to any one insurer 

“The jet transport in its current con- 
figuration will be used only on long dis- 
tance flights because of uneconomically 
high fuel consumption on low altitude, 
short distance flights. As a result of this, 
in the foreseeable future jets will replace 
only the four-engine transports now in 
use. 

“Aircraft now carry 62% of the po- 
tential long distance passengers and this 
percentage is increasing. It will continue 
to increase until it reaches the saturation 
point estimated at 85%. As a result of 
greater utilization, a speed of 550 miles 
per hour and a capacity of over 100 
passenger seats, one jet transport will 
be capable of carrying as many passen- 
gers in one year as three or four of our 
present four-engine transports. 

“There are presently not over 725 four- 
engine transports in operation by West- 
ern Hemisphere airlines and 242 jet 
transports could replace them. Increase 
the 62% of potential passengers to 85% 
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VAN HOVEN 
and 340 transports are needed. When the 
85% point is reached, further expansion 
will result from growth in population, 
increased public and private wealth, in- 
creased time for travel, development of 
remote areas, migration from overpopu- 
lated areas and consequent ties with the 
home land, increased tempo of interna- 
tional business operations and air cargo 
potentials. 

“This expansion will be offset only by 
further increased speed and size of air- 
craft. Within ten years of the intro- 
duction of jet transports, speeds could 
easily reach 700 or 800 miles per hour. 
Passenger capacity should not increase 
greatly, since flexibility in scheduling, 
always desirable, can be accomplished 
better by increasing the number of air- 
craft than by increasing their size. 


About 363 Ten Years from Now 


“Totaling all the factors that will 
fect the operations of Western Hemis- 
phere airlines will indicate an increase 
of about 50% in the number of aircraft 
in ten years. Therefore, if 242 jet trans- 
ports can meet the needs of present long 
distance air transportation, 363 is a 
reasonable estimate of the number re- 


quired ten years from now. It must be 
remembered, gang that our present 
larger aircraft will be in use for many 


years and the transition to jet transports 
will take considerable time,” observed 
Mr. Van Hoven. 

“As the figures show, peak loads and 
lack of spread will be greater problems 
with jet transports than they have been 


with any other aircraft introduced to 
date. There is one further uncertainty 
that will always confront insurers with 
the introduction of new model aircraft. 
It takes considerable time and in some 
cases years to correct the minor design 
and mechanical errors in a new model 


and during that period risk to insurers 
is considerably increased 

“This has been proven to be true with 
such well-known aircraft as the Douglas 


DC-6, Lockheed Constellation and de 
Havilland Comet. Many more DC’s and 
Constellations were total losses in the 


first two years of operation than in any 
subsequent two-year period, even though 
the number in operation was greatly in 
creased during the latter periods. 

“The aviation industry by its very 
nature has always created problems for 
insurers uncommon to other forms of 








insurance. Add to this a new type of 
transport with problems unique even to 
aviation, and it Scociuee apparent that in 
the future it will be 


necessary to have 

close cooperation among aviation insur 
ers on an international scale. 

“It is still early for any definite steps 


1 


in this direction, but it is not too early 
to develop mutual confidence so vital to 
our future success. Meetings 
this are the very thing that will create 
mutual confidence and a better under 
standing of each other’s basic insurance 
procedures, international laws 
reserves, taxes and currency. With these 
understood by all in advance, it will 
lighten the burden when the time comes 
for closer cooperation. 


such as 


i 1 
such as 


Joint Participation Foreseen 


“When jet bee ab operations become 
a reality in the Western Hemisphere it 
may very possibly take our joint facilities 
to provide the airlines with me insurance 


they require. This would be in the form 
of joint participation in risks or reci 
procity of reinsurance. We shall be more 


dependent upon each other and, particu- 
larly so, if the unstable conditions in 
other parts of the world continue to 
increase. 
“The inherent catastrophe hazard, 
rapid growth and continual langing 
conditions in aviation will hese require 
that those of us with complete aviation 
underwriting staffs keep in touch with 
day-to-day progress of the aviation in 





dustry, if the insurance facilities required 
ire to be made available and, at the 
same time, the common iasavent of our 


companies is to be protected. Fortunately, 
our geographical locations are not too 
distant and communications are rapid 
enough for the handling of our business, 
particularly if we have previously estab 
lished mutual confidence and fundament- 
al working arrangements,” continued the 
speaker. 

“In addition to this cooperation among 
insurers in different countries of th 
Western Hemisphere, jet transports 
also require close cooperation among the 
various insurers within each country 
The group method of insurance which is 
already established in many of our coun 
tries will have to expand to include more 











companies in each country single 
company will not have the knowledge, 
spread or capacity to provide proper 


airlines 
Transition to Jets Will Be Gradual 
‘The transition to jet aircraft 
gradual. Aircraft of the 
and value will carry 


coverage for the 


will be 
present type 
tourist-class passen- 


gers and cargo over the same routes 
jets will carry first-class passengers 
They may always be used for medium 


length routes with helicopters flying the 
short routes. In order to cushion the 
peak loads, it may become necessary to 
handle the insurance for all type aircraft 


of any one airline in the same manner 

‘As a result of the experience of the 
de Havilland Comet, manufacturers are 
expected to carry out extensive test 


programs before going into production 
of jet transports. The airlines will also 
have extensive route test programs be 


fore including the aircraft on 
schedules. However, no test 
can possibly provide all the 
and there is no 
number of 


under all 


regula! 
program 
answers 
substitute for a large 
aircraft operating regularly 
conditions over a period of 
vears. Experience tells us that until we 
have completed such a period any new 
model aircraft is not as good a risk as 
the balance of the airline’s equipment. 
“It has always been our practice to 
(Turn back to Page 21) 
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New Private PassengerAutoB.1.&P.D. 
Rating Plan Approved by New Jersey 


under 
the week-day 


A new plan of classifying private pas- 
automobiles for bodily injury and 


senger 
property damage liability insurance rates 
in New Jersey, effective August 23, has 
been approved by Commissioner of 
Banking and Tnsurance Warren N. Gaff- 
ney, the National Bureau of Casualty 


announced on behalf of its 
subscriber companies. 

announced that auto- 
medical pavments in- 
form of additional vol- 


Underwriters 
member and 

The bureau 
mobile extended 


also 


surance, a new 
untary protection against medical ex- 
nenses arising out of injuries sustained 
in automobile accidents, is now avail- 


able in New Jersey. 
“The new private passenger car classi- 
fication plan relates to the various recog- 








a Bureau Revision 
“he Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
vcnmeuted that the New Jersev Insur- 


ance Department has approved its filing 
of a revision of private passenger auto- 
mobile liabilitv classifications and rates 
effective August 23. The changes will 
apply to policies written on or after 
that date and may be anplied to policies 
written to become effective between 


July 1 and August 23, 1954 








automobile operation 
to a greater degree than the plan for- 


merly in use,” William Leslie. general 
manager of the bureau, stated. “Tt is 
estimated that at least 50% of private 


passenger cars insured by National Bu 
companies will save on insurance 
result of the new classifica- 
rates for these 
they qualify as less 
risks. For cars that are ex- 
greater recognized haz- 
the rates are 
already been 
and the 


reau 
costs as a 
tion plan. Liability 
because 


cars 
are lower 
hazard 
posed 
ards in 
higher 
approved in 39 


ous 
to much 
their 
The new plan has 
other 


operation, 


states 


District of Columbia.” In explaining the 
new car classification plan, Mr. Leslie 
stated: 

“UInder the old plan, a private nas- 
senger automobile was classified as Class 
1, 2 or 3, depending unon use of car 
and age of operator. Under the new 
plan, use of car and age of onerator con- 
tinue to be classification factors. but 
Classes 1 and 2 are each subdivided into 
three classes. Cars Ese non-business use 


and with no operator under 25 vears of 
age, all Class 1. 


formerly classified as 






: now classified as 1A, 1B or 1C de- 
pending upon the degree of hazard in 
volved in their operation. Individuallv 
owned cars with onerators under 25 
years of age, regardless of business or 
non-business use, were previously all 
classified as Class 2. but now these cars 


are classified as Class 2A. 2B or rs, 


according to the degree of hazard in 
volved in their operation. Class 3 re- 
mains unchanged and still includes in- 
dividually-owned cars used for business 


ail with no operator under 25 vears of 
age, and owned by corpora 
tions, co-partnershinps or unincornorated 
regardless of age of oper 


also cars 
associations, 
ator. 

Cars With No Youthful Operators 


“The new plan recognizes that the use 
of a car in the course of going to or 
from work and the amount of such 
travel are important as a measure of 
hazard. A car not customarily used in 
driving to work is generally subject to 


exposure than one driven 
pressure of time and at 
peaks of traffic. 
“Therefore a non-business car with no 
operator under 25 years of age, which is 


less 


not customarily driven to work, is the 
least hazardous risk. Such cars are 
classed as 1A and receive the lowest 


rate. If such a car is customarily driven 
to work and travels a one-way distance 
of less than 10 road miles it is classed 
as 1B. If it is customarily driven to 
work and travels a one-way distance of 
ten or more road miles it is exposed to 
greater hazards than a 1A or 1B car and 
is classed as 1C 
Youthful Drivers 


“An individually-owned private pas- 
senger automobile owned by a_ person 
under 25 years of age or driven by a 


youthful operator resident in the house- 
hold or employed as a chauffeur, is 
classed either as 2A, 2B or 2C, whether 
the car is for business or non-business 
use. 

“The least hazardous of the car risks 
where youthful owners or operators are 
involved are the family car driven oc- 
casionally by a or daughter under 
parental supervision and the car owned 
or operated by a young married couple 
having legal custody of one or more 
children resident in the household. A 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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American Universal 
Submits 6-Mos. Report 


CITES TWO ACHIEVEMENTS 


Policyholders’ Surplus Passes $1% Mil- 
lion Mark; Company Receives “A” 
Rating; $3,984,279 in Total Premiums 


M. H. Saval, president, American Uni- 
versal Insurance Co., Providence, R. I, 
has announced that developments during 
the first six months of 1954 have placed 
the company in a most favorable posi- 
tion as respects its financial standing. 
He cited the following two significant 
achievements: 

American Universal’s policyholders’ 
surplus (consolidated capital and sur- 
plus) passed the one and one-half mil- 
lion dollar mark and it qualified for 
and received an “A” rating by all the 
important insurance company rating or- 
ganizations. 

Total premiums written by American 
Universal and its subsidiary, Newfound- 
land American Insurance Co., Ltd., after 
eliminating inter-company reinsurances, 
amounted to $3,984,279 at the mid-year. 
This compares with $4,222,901 for the 
like period of 1953. 

$1,674,541 Premiums Retained 

Premiums retained (consolidated) after 
reinsurances ceded to others amounted 
to $1,474,582 as against $1,674,541 for the 
same mid-year period of 1953. Earned 
premiums (consolidated) increased to 
$1,403,942 compared with $1,271,546 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1953. 

The high level of activity in the 
curity markets and the substantial fur- 
ther increase in the market value of 
American Universal securities over the 
December 31, 1953, values prompted its 
board of directors to authorize the crea- 
tion of a reserve for fluctuation in the 
market value of securities. The addi- 
tional increase in market value of securi- 
ties for the first six months of 1954 
amounted to over $69,000. Of this 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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8 Hartford Men Pass 
Associate Examinations 


OF CAS. ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 
Goddard, Makgill, Pinney, Smith, Tar- 
bell, Alexander, Jackson, Woodworth 
Pass One or More Parts 
The Casualty Actuarial Society has 
announced that eight Greater Hartford 
insurance men were successful in pass- 
ing one or more parts of the 1954 associ- 
ate examinations. They are: Allen C. 
Goddard, Stephen S. Makgill, Allen D. 
Pinney, Edward M. Smith, Luther L. 
Tarbell, Jr., and Lee M. Alexander of 
the Travelers Insurance Company; Jack 
J. Jackson, London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity Co. and James H. Woodworth, 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

The examinations are taken in order 
to attain membership i in the organization 
which now consists of 304 actuaries, 
statisticians and executives of the prin- 
cipal casualty insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada. Admission as 
associate of the society comes after a 
candidate has successfully completed all 
four sections of the examination. After 
becoming an associate, a candidate can 
become a fellow by passing an additional 
four sections of the examinations. 

Goddard, Makgill, Pinney, Smith 

Mr. Goddard previously passed part 1 
of the Society of Actuaries, examinations 
and this year passed part 2 of the Soci- 
ge of Actuaries. exe iminations and parts 

1 and 2 of the Casualty Actuarial Soci- 
ety examinations. He joined the Travel- 
ers this year in the casualty actuarial 
department. Mr. Goddard was graduated 
from Bates College, cum laude, in 1953. 
While at college, he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. Upon graduation, Mr. God- 
dard completed a one year teaching fel- 
lowship at the University of Iowa. 

Mr. Makgill, a native of Auckland, 
New Zealand, was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1952, following 
which he became associated with the 
Travelers as a member of the casualty 
actuarial department. He has now 
passed the first three parts of the asso- 
ciate examinations. 

Mr. Pinney has passed part 1 of the 
associate examinations of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. He joined the Trav- 
elers in 1953 in the casualty actuarial 
department. He was graduated from St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Mr. Smith has also finished part 1 of 
the associate examinations. Associated 
with the casualty actu: irial department 
of the Travelers since 1953, he was 
graduated from the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Tarbell, Alexander, Jackson, Woodworth 

Mr. Tarbell joined the Travelers in 
1951 in the life actuarial department and 
became a member of the casualty actu- 
arial department this year. A graduate 
of the University of Connecticut, Mr. 
Tarbell has passed part 1 and part 2 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society asso- 
ciate examinations and part 1 of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries examinations. 

Mr. Alexander has passed part 1 of the 
associate examinations of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. In 1953, Mr. Alex- 
ander joined the casualty actuarial de- 
partment of the Travelers. A graduate 
of Dartmouth in 1947, he did graduate 
work at the school of public relations 
at Boston University and is a former 
instructor in mathematics at Brunswick 
and Bridgeton high schools in Maine. 

Mr. Jackson has been a member of 
the compensation and liability under- 
writing department of the London & 
Lancashire Indemnity Co. for two years. 
He received his B.S. degree from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He has completed part 2 of the associate 
examinations. 

Mr. Woodworth has been with the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
since 1948 and is presently a member of 
the actuarial department. He has passed 
part 2 of the associate examinations and 
previously completed parts 1 and 4. He 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Syracuse University. 
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E. A. G. Manton Stresses Importance of 


Company Service 


Pointing to the fact that service to 
the insuring public in many cases is now 
almost as important as providing indem- 
nity for loss, E. A. G. Manton, presi- 
dent, American International Under- 
writers Corp., addressing the large and 
impressive gathering at the Fifth Hem- 
ispheric Insurance Conference, Rio de 
Janeiro, August 19-25, emphasized that 
in some cases, “it is even more impor- 
tant.” Many large corporations, he said, 
are so well financed that they do not 
need to purchase insurance for the sake 
of indemnity in case of loss. They are 
led to buy insurance because the insur- 
ance carriers are equipped to provide 
services which they can perform better 
and at cheaper cost than if the corpo- 
ration set out to establish the service 
required for itself. 

Mr. Manton went on to declare that 
the principal services rendered by the 
insurance industry to the insuring pub- 
lic are the survey of insurance needs, 
claim service and engineering service. 
Insurance Agent or Broker Protection 

“The first named service is primarily 
the function of the insurance agent or 
broker, although the insur: ance carrier 
may assist in some phase of it,” he said. 
“There is no such thing as a standard 
insurance program automatically applica- 
ble to everybody. Every business large 
or small needs a thorough painstaking 
survey of its entire operation by a 
skilled professional insurance man_ to 
determine all of the hazards of the busi- 
ness and design a program of insurance 
to meet those hazards. Nor is it suff- 
cient to make such a survey just once. 
It must constantly be kept up to date 
lest some development take place in the 
business creating a new hazard for 
which insurance has not hitherto been 
necessary nor provided. 

“Many instances could be cited of 
how these surveys have saved insureds 
from considerable financial loss by point- 
ing up hazards previously uninsured. 
Unfortunately, many instances could 
also be cited of people needlessly suf- 
fering financial loss because no survey 
had been carried out. Vital as this func- 
tion is, it is surprising how often its 
importance is unappreciated even by 
insurance agents themselves. 

“Far too often agents appear to be 
interested almost exclusively in collect- 
ing commissions on insurance their 
clients buy more or less voluntarily. 
How many opportunities are missed to 
emphasize the service aspect of the in- 
surance industry at the level where it 
most often comes in contact with the 
public — opportunities which, if taken, 
would more often than not increase the 
agent’s own income by pointing out the 
need for additional insurance.” 

The speaker stressed that although 
claim service is primarily the function 
of the insurance carrier, agents can and 
do provide most valuable assistance. 
Claims may be broadly divided into the 
first party, he said, involving the in- 
sureds own person or property, and third 
party, involving legal liability claims 
against the insured. 

Claim Service Distinguished 
by Characteristics 

“In first party cases,” Mr. Manton 
explained, “claim service should be dis- 
tinguished by three characteristics: 
promptness, courtesy and fair dealing. 
If an assured’s property has been lost 
or damaged he naturally wants it re- 
placed or repaired as rapidly as possible. 
The utmost dispatch in dealing with a 
claim and paying it as soon as the 
amount is determined is, therefore, most 
important. Courtesy should be self-evi- 
dent, if only because frequently the only 
contact an insured ever has with the 


to Potential Buyers 





Conway Studios 


E. A. G. MANTON 


insurance carrier is through the latter’s 
adjuster or claim man. 

“His whole attitude toward the car- 
rier may well be based on the courtesy 
or lack of it with which he is treated 
by the carrier’s representative in the 
person of the adjuster or claim man. 
Fair dealing means paying the insured 


claimant no less than is justly due him 
under the applicable policy conditions 
for his loss. The adjuster who, to make 
a reputation for himself, ‘chisels’ the 
insured on his claim or seeks to inter- 
pret policy conditions in an unduly rigid 
manner is not doing his own company 
any good, and in fact harms the whole 
industry. 

“Fair dealing also means paying the 
insured no more than is justly due him 
for his loss under applicable policy con- 
ditions and this fact is not always ap- 
preciated. Most insureds are honest and 
may put in statements of claim in per- 
fectly good faith which are, neverthe- 
less, more than is due them—by failing 
to deduct depreciation, for instance, or 
by failing to seek competitive bids for 
repair work, etc. Some insureds may not 
be able to resist the temptation to in- 
clude in their claim work which has no 
relation to the claim itself, such as 
taking advantage of an automobile col- 
lision ego to have done a general over- 
haul of the car which should have been 
done anyway even if there had been no 
collision.” 

Third Party Claims 

Mr. Manton went on to exclaim: “It 
is perhaps with third party claims, how- 
ever, that efficient claim service can 
really prove its worth to the insured 
Whether it be workmen’s compensation 
insurance or third party liability insur 
ance the insured can be faced with 
much vexation and time consuming ef 
forts in dealing with the hosts of forms, 
filings, legal documents, appearances at 
hearings and so forth.” 

Summarizing this service, he said that 
claim service then is most useful to 
the public. “Uninformed laymen are 
sometimes critical of the insurance in 
dustry because so large a percentage of 
the premium income is absorbed by 
overhead. They feel that more of it 
should be absorbed by losses actually 
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paid. To the extent that this so-called 
overhead is devoted to claim service the 
carriers can justly claim that it should 
rank equally with—perhaps even above 
—loss payments themselves. 

“Engineering services are also mainly 
the function of insurance carriers al- 
though some large agencies and broker- 
age mrms themselves: render first class 
engineering service, continued Mr 
Manton. 

“It is, of course, a familiar fact that 
in boiler and machinery insurance the 
inspection and engineering service ren- 
dered by the insurers is the principal 
factor, outweighing the factor of indem- 
nity for loss. However, it is proposed to 
discuss here the service rendered to the 
insuring public by those carriers which 
mé Aint un Si afety engineering departments 

“Insurance companies can and do par 
ticipate in and support public efforts to 
seek safer living. However, it is about 
their specific service to insureds that 
my talk is conceived.” 

Safety Engineering Department 

In relation to the insurance company’s 
safety engineering department, the 
speaker said it has as principal functions 
inspection of the risks the company in 
sures designed to reveal defects in me- 
chanical equipment and unsafe operat 
ing practice; the drafting of recommen 
dations and a program for eliminating 
mechanical hazards and unsafe practice; 
persuading the insured to put the recom- 
mendations into effect and following up 
by repeat inspections that the recom- 
mendations are actually being carried 
out 

“It is frequently much more difficult 
to ‘sell’ the insured on the desirability 
of adopting the recommendations,” he 
said, “and often harder still to see that, 
although nominally adopted, they are 
actually energetically put into effect. 

“In addition. to the purely humani- 
tarian motive the ‘sales talk’ to the 
insured seeks to demonstrate that he 
will benefit economically from the rec- 
ommended safety program by one or 
more of the following—reduced produc- 
tion cost, reduced insurance cost, re- 
duced cost of repair _ replacement of 
equipment damaged or destroyed by ac- 


cident, improved pac procedures, 
improvement of employe morale, hence 
reduction of absenteeism and _ better 


labor relations, improved customer rela- 
tions. 

“Naturally the insured can usually see 
the advantage of securing these benefits, 
but, as it naturally takes time for them 
to be realized to the full, is sometimes 
apt to balance the eventual benefits 
against the immediate cost of the pro- 
gram. It is, thus, particularly necessary 
for the insurance company’s safety en- 
gineer to confine himself to practical 
recommendations that the insured could 
reasonably afford. In so doing it is 
sometimes necessary to. sacrifice the 
ideal for the practical. 

Spectacular Results May Be Achieved 

“When there is cooperation between 
the insured and the insurance company’s 
safety engineer spectacular results may 
be achieved,” Mr. Manton said. “The 
following is an actual case history of 
an organization operating a fleet of 
approximately 1,400 automobiles. During 
one policy year this fleet developed a 
loss ratio of almost 200%. Continuation 
of this experience would, of course, have 
led to cancellation of the risk by the 
insurance company concerned and even- 
tually perhaps to a situation where the 
organization could not secure insurance 
at all. 

“The insurance company’s engineering 
department made a thorough study and 
analysis of the various forms of traffic 
accidents occurring. Complete records 
were maintained on the performance of 
individual drivers and the type of acci- 
dents occurring, frequency and severity 
of accidents and the cost incurred. This 
analysis demonstrated that roughly 75% 
of the accidents occurring could have 
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Woodward Says Private Competition 
Superior In Injured Workmen Cases 


Taking the subject of physical protec 
tion of workmen and the restoration to 
independent life of industrially injured 
people, through the initiative of private 
insurance companies, as his theme, Clark 
E. Woodward, Mutual, 


told the delegation present at the 5th 


Hemispheric 


director, Liberty 


Insurance Conference, Rio 


de Janeiro, August 19-25, that the only 


one answer which can be relied on in 


relation to the rising movement of 
security and a better life for individuals 
of modest circumstances prevalent in this 
hemisphere is that of a clear, objective 
demonstration tl 


iat the material results 


of private competition are better for the 
workmen, and by the workman's own 


criteria, than the fruits of any othe 
System. 


W oodward, 


visionary 


This proposal, said Mr. 
may sound like a_ pleasantly 
counsel of perfection. However he said 
that he hoped to show that—at least in 
workmen’s compensation- 


practical, but decidedly 


the field of 
it is not only 
profitable as well. 
Competition Centered on Services 
\fter a brief discussion of the work 
men’s 
United States, Mr. 
as ‘ 
which explains a good 


compensation system in_ the 
Woodward stressed 
that competition, 
deal, must be centered on services ren 
dered to the insured by the insurer. And 
services, he said, one 


is incomparably the most important: the 


of these possible 


reduction of insurance costs through the 
reduction of losses. The speaker ex 
plained that it is upon this point that 
competition in the insurance’ business 
has tended to focus. 

Mr. Woodward outlined Liberty Mu- 
tual’s approach to this matter of reduc 
tion of losses in workmen’s compensa 
tion. Loss prevention, he went on, con- 
tains four elements: industrial engineer- 
ing, industrial hygiene, industrial pre 
ventative medicine, and research. 

This brought Mr. Woodward to the 
subject of rehabilitation which he de 
scribed in detail. 

‘The purpose of claims medical serv 
ice,” he said, “is to minimize the phy 
sical consequences or industrial disease 
or injury. This has accomplished, and 
continues to accomplish, a great deal. Its 
limitations are reached, however, at the 
point where the injured person who 
has received all the curative attention 
that medical science can give emerges 
from treatment with a handicap which 
curative medicine cannot remove—for 
example, the absence of an arm or leg 
or the permanent deformity of 
body part. 





some 


Point Marks a Frontier 

‘About 25 years ago insurance compa- 
nies began to realize that this point 
marked, not a barrier, but a frontier 
the dividing line between the kind of 
medical treatment prescribed in the stat- 
utes, and treatment of a different order. 
It became apparent that two more stages 
of care lay ahead for the permanently 
handicapped person: physical training in 
the art of mastering job physical dis 
ability to the utmost extent permitted 
by the best artificial devices, and mental 
training, designed to refit him for an 
independent place in society. 

“The most widely known program of 
this kind,” continued Mr. Woodward, 
“reached maturity in 1943, when the 
Liberty 


Mutual set up a fully-equipped 


and staffed rehabilitation center in Bos- 
ton, Mass., not only to provide actual 
treatment, but to serve as a _ training 
place for physicians and surgeons. This 
center admits incz apacitated employes 
whom industrial injuries have deprived 
of their means of earning a normal 
velihood, and attempts to equip them 
to return to their former work, or to 
earn their living in some other capacity 
—sometimes, more highly paid than the 
old one.” 

Mr. Woodward went on to speak of 
the economic factor in rehabilitation— 
that is, the question of paying for the 
work that he described. 

“Obviously, the question is not one 
that can be passed over lightly. To- 
gether, loss prevention effort, claims 
medical work and rehabilitation require, 
not only the services of highly-trained 
professional people, most of them spe- 


cialists in their field, but capital invest- 
ment in buildings and research equip- 
ment. Chemists make analyses and do 
other work in the area of industrial 
hygiene. Other scientists do research 
work on particularly difficult technical 
problems. Operations in preventive medi- 
cine and rehabilitation require the full- 
time services of many physicians and 
surgeons and a correspondingly larger 
number of nurses. All this demands a 
considerable outlay. 

“The point that I should like to em- 
phasize, however, is that this is a busi- 
ness study, made with the expectation 
—indeed, with the assurance—that it will 
produce a definite economic return.” 


Measure of Benefits 


Later in his talk, Mr. Woodward 
pointed out that the most obvious 
measure of the benefits that loss pre- 
vention offers employers is the move- 
ment of insurance rates for workmen’s 
compensation. “Between 1935 and 1951,” 
he said, “these rates were reduced by 
an average of 25%, despite a concurrent 
average nation-wide rise of 39% in the 
level of benefits payable under our pres 
ent laws. Had the accident frequency 
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Through the years, AMICO has contributed to public and industrial safety 


CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE SAFETY COMMITTEE —meets every month 
to study accident causes and guard against recurrence. 


LIFE SAVING AWARDS-—are presented to those employees of policy- 
holders who, through quick thinking and accident prevention practices, 


KEMPER FOUNDATION FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY —contributes finan- 
cially for the training of outstanding municipal policy traffic officers at the 
Traffic institute, Northwestern university. 

These are among the public safety projects that have gained recognition 
for AMICO and its representatives nationwide. 











and severity rate of 1913 continued un- 
abated the adverse effect on manufac- 
turing and construction costs, with to- 
day’s high benefits level, would be tre- 
mendous. Improvements in loss preven- 
tion and rehabilitation have accounted 
for most of this accomplishment. 

“Actually, however,” he continued, 
“direct savings in the costs of workmen's 
compensation give a very inadequate 
idea of the economic value to the em- 
ployer of successful loss prevention. 

“When an accident happens, work 
stops temporarily. The attention of em- 
ployes is distracted from their jobs; the 
help of several of them may be neces- 
sary to get the injured man out and 
put things in order. The time of super- 
visors is taken up in directing these 
steps. Frequently the accident involves 
damage to an essential machine which 
may be very difficult to repair or re- 
place; consequently, the operations of 
a whole establishment may be halted 
for hours or even days. If the employe 
concerned is himself a key man, the 
effect of his injury on operations may 
be no less serious. Further expenses 
may be entailed in procuring new ma- 
chine parts, or training new operators. 

“Let us remember,” said Mr. Wood- 
ward, “that this area of workmen’s com- 
pensation represents a kind of disputed 
frontier zone between the state and 
private enterprise. As Dr. Jorge Bande 
has ably pointed out, the outcome of 
the dispute is important, not only to 
compensation insurers, but to the insur- 
ance business as a whole. And the con- 
test is not going too well for us. Here 
in Brazil, for example, it seems to be 
over entirely. 


Arguments Against State Monopoly 





Yow, there are many excellent eco- 
nomic and_ philosophical arguments 
against giving the state, or anyone else, 
a monopoly of a certain kind of insur- 
ance. Such arguments have only the 
weakness that they impress no one ex- 
cept economists and philosophers. To 
move the rest of the population, we 
need something more material. 

“The tendency of free competition to 
benefit workers more than socialized 
monopoly constitutes just such a mate- 
rial, universally understandable argu- 
ment—provided, of course, that it is 
supported by the experience of the 
workers themselves. This is demon- 
strated by the history of workmen’s 
compensation in my country, where no 
monopoly has been created for 30 years. 
Although the issue remains alive and 
some labor organizations regularly de- 
mand legislation to do away with com- 
petition, there is also pressure in the 
opposite direction in the seven states 
where monopoly does exist. The chief 
explanation is that many workmen have 
seen for themselves how private insur- 
ance organizations protect them, and 
have no wish to abolish such organiza- 
tions in favor of some political theory.” 

Mr. Woodward pointed out that loss 
prevention and rehabilitation, once they 
are grafted on to a compensation sys- 
tem, have a tendency to develop almost 
autom tically, to larger and larger di- 
mensions, “This, at least, has been our 
experience in North America,” he said. 
“When our insurance companies began 
to try systematically to prevent indus- 
trial accidents, it was on a modest scale. 
The success of these efforts made it 
possible both to reduce compensation 
premiums and to increase benefits to 
injured workers. The rise in benefit 
levels, in turn, made it economically 
feasible for us to engage in more am- 
bitious efforts to prevent loss. This 
process still continues, to the advantage 
of all concerned.” 

In closing, Mr. Woodward empha- 
sized the sense of genuine accomplish- 
ment that insurance companies have felt 
insofar as they have been able, through 
the techniques that he had described, 
to add to the security of the great num- 
ber of people protected under work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 
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Bureau Survey Shows 16% Overall 
Increase For Personal A.& H. Coverages 


\ccident and health insurance sold on 
an individual or family policy basis, ac- 
cording to a national survey just com- 
pleted by the Accident & 
Health Underwriters, made a major con- 
tribubtion in 1953 to the program of ex- 


Bureau of 


tending to more Americans financial pro- 
tection against the rising cost of acci- 
dent and sickness. 

The survey which is an industry re- 
port covering life, casualty, mutual, 
stock, monoline, and multiline insurance 
companies records an over all 16% in- 
crease for personal accident and health 
coverages as of the end of 1953 with a 
total premium payment just short of the 
billion dollar mark. 


23,892,844 Persons Protected 


Today, the report states, individual 
and family hospital expense insurance 
protects a record 23,892,844 persons 
against the cost of hospital care. 

Surgical expense insurance registering 
the year’s biggest gain with a total of 
20,877,834 persons covered against the 
expense of an operation was an advance 
of almost 2,000,000 over the 1952 peak 
of 19,196,000. 

The number of persons insured against 
the expense of general medical treat- 
ment participated in the general in- 





PLAN STATE CONVENTION 


Exec. Board of Illinois A. & H. Assn. 
Meets; Wessman Named Legislative 
Committee Chairman 

A state convention meeting to be held 
at Peoria, IIl., October, was voted by the 
executive board of the newly-formed 
Illinois State Association of A. & H. 
Underwriters at its first meeting in 
Rockford recently. 

In other actions, Irving G. Wessman, 
Loyalty Group, Chicago, association vice 
president, was named chairman of the 
legislative committee, and W. C. Hayes, 
Rockford, was named membership chair- 
man, 

The board also voted to make all fu- 
ture past presidents automatic members 
of the advisory committee and executive 
board members of the International in 
the area, ex-officio members of the IIli- 
nois Association executive board. Ex- 
emption from state association dues was 
voted for members of the women’s di- 
vision. 

Expenses of getting the new associa- 
tion in operation are being subscribed 
by officers and board members. 

“Because of the fact that Illinois has 
so many local accident and health com- 
panies and western departments as well 
as a large number of active art 


this newly-formed Illinois State A. & H. 
Association should shortly become one 
of the most vigorous A. & H. groups 


in the country,” Irving Wessman de- 
clared. 

Present at the recent board meeting 
were: R. E. Davis, Illinois Mutual Casu- 
alty, president; Irving Wessman, Loy- 
alty Group, Chicago, and D. I. Maupin, 
BMA, vice presidents; Robert Hines, 
Mutual of Omaha, secretary; and board 
members W. C. Hayes, Rockford; W. H 
Eyre, Peoria, and W. G. Manselmann, 
North American Accident, Chicago; Ray 
M. Case, Springfield; International board 
member, A. H. Wohlers, and Interna- 
tional managing director, Wm. G. Cour- 
sey, both of Chicago. 


crease with the all-time high of 5,775,- 
806 persons covered. 


Major Medical Coverages 


From figures available on the recently 
developed major medical expense insur- 
ance, the newest form of modern health 
coverages counted 169,924 persons cov- 
ered against the catastrophic expense of 
a major or prolonged accident or sick- 
ness, while an additional 8,575,065 per- 
sons were protected by other forms of 
individual and family accident and health 
policies. 

It is stressed that the figures of the 
survey report only on accident and 
health insurance written on an individual 
or family basis. When taken in con- 
junction with the already announced 
findings of the 1953 survey of accident 
and health insurance written on a group 
plan, the new survey shows private in- 
surance companies to lead the nation in 
voluntary health protection with a total 
coverage of: 57,402,844 persons under 
hospital expense policies; 54,853,834 per- 
sons under surgical expense policies; 
9,390,806 persons under medical expense 
policies; and 1,211,924 persons under ma- 
jor medical expense policies. 


500% Increase Over Last 10 Years 


Commenting on the results of the sur- 
vey the report states that the figures 
viewed in proper perspective represent 
a 500% increase for accident and health 
insurance over the last 10 years. It con- 
cludes: “This growth of accident and 
health insurance, clearly shown last 
year and continuing steadily now since 
1938, demonstrates not only a real pub- 
lic need for this form of insurance pro- 
tection but a vital interest and desire 
for such voluntary means of financial 
protection. It also conclusively demon- 
strates a tremendous public confidence 
in the insurance mechanism made avail- 
able by the insurance companies.” 


WEBSTER RECEIVES NEW POST 
Appointed Vice President and Actuary 
of Income Indemnity; Has Over 20 
Years in Insurance Field 
Appointment of L. B. Webster, Jr. 


as vice president and actuary of Income 
Indemnity 


Insurance Co. has been an- 





L. B. WEBSTER, JR. 
nounced by Lee Crouch, president of 
the Rockford accident and health or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Webster has spent 20 years in the 
insurance field, primarily in actu irial and 
administrative positions. Previous affili- 
ations include: Guarantee Mutual Life 
Co.; the World Insurance Co. of Omaha, 
and the Lincoln Mutual Life of Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

He is a member of the Nebraska Actu- 
aries Group, and is past president of 
the Insurance Institute of Nebraska. Mr 
Webster has taught industry classes in 
Omaha and Lincoln, sponsored by the 
Life Office Management Association. 

According to Mr. Crouch, actuarial 
work for the Rockford firm has been 
handled by outside consultants since the 
company was organized earlier this year. 
Business increases have necessitated the 
appointment of a full-time, experienced 
actuary. 

Mr. Webster has visited in Rockford 
several times in recent months, prepara- 
tory to establishing his residence there. 
He will be located at the home office 
of Income Indemnity, Rockford, III. 





A. & H. SPECIALISTS SINCE 1921 





FAMILY HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


Tits the: Fimcw: te: Paks: Sef 


National advertising by big life and casualty companies in recent 
months has further stimulated the public demand for hospitalization 


protection. 


As one of the pioneering companies in this field, National Casualty 
Co., which we are proud to represent, is ready to meet this demand with 
a Hospital-Surgical-Nurse Expense policy . . . for both the individual 
and family. Polio expense rider up to $5,000 may be attached. 


So reasonable in cost, so attractive to buy. 
Sample policy and rates promptly supplied. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, 


The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 
A. & H. General Agents, NATIONAL CASUALTY CO., Detroit 


45 JOHN STREET 


REctor 2-4567 





INC. 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








RECENT A. & H. NEWS STORIES 


H. & A. Conference News Letter Reports 
Daily Press “More Objective” Towards 
Industry; Call for Public Education 

A recent Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference news letter reports 
appearing in the 


that several stories 


daily press in July were “more objec 
tive” toward the A. & H. 
recent press criticism. 

“A feature in the Wall Street Journal! 
(N. Y.), 
John S. Cooper,” said the news letter, 
“called accident and health insurance a 
‘multi-million dollar business’ and th 
fastest growing line of insurance. It 
said ‘there is no sign this explosive 
growth will come to a halt.’ Much of the 
story was used by columnist Jack Ken- 
non in the Cleveland News and editori- 
ally in several smaller town papers. 

“Accident and health advertising was 
the subject of stories in many of the 
Scripps - Howard papers,” the news let- 
ter continued. ‘“Editorially they 
for the ‘reliable companies to do an 
even better job of educating the public 
to what’s desirable in an A. & H. policy 
and how to determine whether the pre- 
mium- payer is getting what he buys.’ 

“The editorials on the administration’s 
reinsurance in favor of the bill ran about 
two to one in favor of the President's 
attitude towards the measure. Most of 
the editorials,” the news letter pointed 
out, “said the purpose of the legislation 
was not clearly understood. Almost all 
of the editorials indicated that a prob- 
lem exists and the need for some type of 
legislation to help solve it. 


industry than 


‘Health Insurance’ by staffman 


called 


HOUSTON NAMED DIRECTOR 
Of International A. & H. Association; 

General Agent, Washington National; 

To Fill J. Dugan’s Unexpired Term 

The appointment of Marion F. Hous- 
ton, general agent, Washington National 
Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo., as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
International Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation has been announced by Leonard 
A. McKinnon, association president. Mr 
Houston will fill the unexpired term of 
John Dugan, General American Life, 
St. Louis. 

Starting in the insurance business in 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in 1923, with the 
company later absorbed by Washington 
National, Mr. Houston became a general 
agent in Kansas City in 1928 and has 
remained in that position with Washing- 
ton National since his original company 
was absorbed by them. 

He has long been active in association 
affairs, being a past president of the 
Kansas City Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters and of the life in- 
surance General Agents and Managers 
Association. For the 18 months ended 
June 30, the Houston agency stood ninth 
in the company in combined life, A. & H. 
paid-for; and for the first six months of 
the year, stood in third place. 

Always a_ substantial personal pro- 
ducer in both life and A. & H. fields, 
Mr. Houston did special agency and field 
supervisory work in A. & H. earlier in 
his career. 


Seek Members for Leading 
Producers Round Table 


A request to all local A. & H. 
ciations has been issued by T. Kenneth 
Mersereau, Monarch Life, Baltimore, 
chairman of the Leading Producers 
Round Table of the International As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, to check on potential qualifiers 
in their organizations. 

Qualification for membership in the 
Round Table is based on premium vol- 
ume in the calendar year. A_ bronze 
certificate is awarded for $5,000 in new 
premiums; a silver certificate for $7,500; 
and a gold certificate for $10,000. Mem- 


asso- 


bership awards are made at the annual 
convention of the association in June, 
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FOLLMANN ON A. & H. PANEL 


Appears on TV Program “Between the 
Lines”; Discusses Forthcoming Health 
Article in “Blue Book” Magazine 

On Thursday, August 26, at 10:30 p.m., 
the television program, “Between the 
Lines,” presented over the Dumont net- 
work’s WABD, Channel 5, a panel dis- 
cussion of a health article to appear in 
the September issue of “Blue Book” 
magazine, entitled “How Good Is Your 
Health Insurance ?” 

Since the producers of the show had 
given assurance that the discussion was 
to be an objective presentation of pres- 
ent day health coverages and that it 
intended to enable the television audi- 
ence to better evaluate its health insur- 
ance, the Bureau consented to partici- 
pate. 

The program comprised Producer Les- 
ter Wolf, as moderator, with a four-man 
panel of two authors of recent health 
articles and two representatives of the 
accident and health business. J. F. Foll- 
mann, IJr., general manager of the Bu- 
reau, and Laurence Galton, writer of the 
“Blue Book” article were among those 
who participated. 

Since the television show carried the 
discussion into millions of American 
homes, the Bureau felt that criticism 
could no longer be allowed to go its own 
way and that in accepting the assign- 
ment under the agreed conditions it 
served the best interests of the A. & H. 
industry. It was further confident that 
a sound telling of the accident and 
health insurance story could in_ itself 
rebut unsound criticism without involve- 
ment in contentious argument. 


DRIVER EDUCATION AWARDS 
Given 10 States by Seventh National 
High School Program Judges; Massa- 
chusetts Considered Outstanding 

Awards honoring the quality of their 
driver education efforts were made Au- 
gust 20 to ten states when the board of 
judges of the Seventh Annual National 
High School Driver Education Award 
Program met in New York to announce 
results for the 1953-54 school year. 

Judged outstanding among the 48 
states and the District of Columbia were 
Massachusetts, which received the only 
award of excellence; Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Delaware, Oklahoma 
and New York, each of which was given 
an award of honor, and Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin, all recipients of awards of merit. 

Thomas N. Boate, accident prevention 
department manager of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, which 
sponsors the program, said the awards 
were made on the basis of such factors 
as percentage of students enrolled in 
driver courses, number of hours of class 
room work, number of hours of practice 
driving, educational background — of 
teachers and percentage of high schools 
in which driver education is taught. 

Among the judges of the program was 
J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. The awards, wood-mounted 
bronze plaques, will be presented to the 
governors of the winning states at near- 
future ceremonies 

Mr. Boate pointed out that a_ total 
of 900,915 students were enrolled in 
driver education courses in 10,264 public 
high schools in all 48 states and the 
District of Columbia during 1953-54. 


American Universal Report 
(Continued from Page 24) 


amount, $50,000 was appropriated to the 
special voluntary fund. Investment in- 
come increased from $55,750 for the first 
six months of 1953 to $75,483 in 1954. 

Further progress has been made, said 
Mr. Saval, in licensing American Uni- 
versal in additional states. The company 
is now licensed in Rhode Island, Florida, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and the 
territory of Alaska. 


Ray Murphy Gets Award 





Ray Murphy (left) and Kent H. Meyers 

In accompanying cut Ray Murphy, 
general counsel, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies, is shown receiving 
the George Henry Tyne Award of Fed- 
eration of Insurance Counsel from its 
president, Kent H. Meyers. Presentation 
was made at Milwaukee convention of 
the Federation “for outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of insurance dur- 


ing the past year.” 
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Colored Glasses Hazardous 

The wearing of colored glasses has 
become a highway hazard, the Greater 
New York Safety Council recently an- 
nounced. 

“Motorists increase the possibility of 
accident to a_ significant degree be- 
cause of a mistaken notion that colored 
glass increases the safety factor,” said 
Norman A. Olman, director of street 
and highway safety for the Council. 
Mr. Olman cited findings published re- 
cently in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s archives of ophthalmology 
which emphasize the fallacy of the be- 
lief that tinted glass, in windshields or 
eyeglasses, improves safety in day or 
night driving. 
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insurance is a good example: 


which benefits everyone involved. 
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You know from experience that there’s a lot of truth in the old 
“A good bargain benefits both sides.” 


The Zurich-American Merit Plan for private passenger automobile 


It gives the accident-free and loss-free driver a credit of 15% on 
B.I., P.D., and Medical Payments coverages and a credit of 10% on 
Comprehensive and Collision coverages. In this way it attracts the 
safety-conscious, responsible persons who make up the better class 
of accounts, thereby benefiting your agency. By providing a strong 
incentive for good driving it also promotes highway safety, 


The Zurich-American Merit plan is a sound, logical approach to 
the automobile insurance problem. To learn more about 
how it can help your business, write us today. 





Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Robert P. Palmer Named 
Advertising Manager 


OF KEMPER INSURANCE COS. 
To Have Charge of Public Relations 
Department; C. R. Bishop and E. F. 
Heffley Appointed Assistants 
Robert P. Palmer has been appointed 
advertising manager of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. and affiliated Kem- 
per companies and will be in charge 
of the public relations department. In 
addition, Clive Rk. Bishop and Earle F. 
Heffley have been appointed assistant 

advertising managers. 

Mr. Palmer was graduated from North- 
western University in 1932 with a degree 
in journalism and served as editor of a 
suburban newspaper and as a reporter 
for the City News Bureau of Chicago. 
He joined the Kemper organization in 
1935 and except for a six-year period, 
part of which was spent in the Navy 
in World War II, has been associated 
with that organization ever since. In 
December, 1952, he was appointed assis- 
tant secretary of Lumbermens and 
American Motorists, an affiliated com- 
pany. 


Joined Public Relations Dept. in 1946 


Mr. Bishop joined the public relations 
department in April, 1946. He was grad- 
uated from Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology (Illinois Institute of Technology) 
in 1925 with a degree in electrical engi- 
neering. He worked for the Public 
Service Co. of northern ITllinois from 
1926 to 1943, first as electrical engineer 
and later in the advertising department 
where he became assistant advertising 
manager. He left that company in 1943 
to become an accounts executive with the 
Needham, Lewis & Brorby advertising 
agency, a position he held until joining 
the Kemper organization. 

Mr. Heffley held positions as assistant 
advertising manager at Bell & Howell 
Co. and sales promotion manager at 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. before 
joining the public relations department 
of the Kemper companies in September, 
19460. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1940 with a degree 
in advertising and public relations. Dur- 
ing World War II, Mr. Heffley spent 
most of his three and a half years of 
naval service in the Pacific. He was dis- 
charged in December, 1945, as a lieu- 
tenant commander. 


Norfolk Office Relocates 

The Travelers Insurance Companies 
have announced that their Norfolk office 
has been moved to larger quarters in 
the Franklin Building. Located since 
1925 at the Royster Building, the Nor- 
folk office has been moved as the result 
of continued growth and expanding 
business development in the Norfolk 
area. 

Staff members of the new office in- 
clude: D. Winston Williams, assistant 
manager, life, accident, and group agency 
department; I. King Reid, field super- 
visor, life, accident and group agency 
department; Arthur C. Hollomon, resi- 
dent engineer; Edward B. Jordan, dis- 
trict adjuster, William Honbarger, and 
Kenneth Gorman, claim department. 
Resident agents include: Carl W. Capps, 
Benjamin H. West, Lester T. Gayle, Jr., 
Robert P. Taylor, L. Jerome Taylor, 
Richard Briggs, Jr., A. Hardin White, 
and Oscar Rhodes. 
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New Auto Liability Plan 


(Continued from Page 24) 


young son or daughter living at home 
will usually have use of the car under 
parental supervision. Frequently the 
youthful operator will have an older 
member of the family in the car. In the 
case of young parents, the responsibility 
of caring for children and the 
confinement to that this usually 
involves substantially reduce the expo- 


small 
home 


sure and modify the instability factor 
generally recognized in youthful drivers. 

“Where the youthful car operators are 
not owners or principal operators but 
are resident in the household or are em- 
ployed as chauffeurs or where the youth- 
ful car owners or operators are married 
and have legal custody of one or more 
children resident in the household, such 
cars are classed as 2A 

“Where persons under 25 years of age 
are the owners or principal operators 
and are married but without children, 
the cars are classed as 2B. 

“Cars owned or principally operated 
by unmarried persons under 25 years of 
age are the most hazardous private pas- 
senger risks; these youthful owners or 
operators typically lack parental super- 
vision and the cars are frequently driven 
by other youths. Such cars are classed 
AS ZAG. 

Cars for Business Use 

“Class 3 under the old plan remains 
unchanged under the new plan. This 
class still includes  individually-owned 
cars used for business purposes with no 
operator under 25 years of age and also 
cars owned by corporations, co-partner- 
ships or unincorporated associations re- 
gardless of age of operator. However, it 
does not include private passenger cars 
owned by farm family co-partnerships or 
corporations, 


Clergymen and Farmers 


“Private passenger automobiles owned 
by clergymen and farmers are not con- 
sidered as being used for business pur- 
poses or for going to or from work and 
therefore such cars are regarded as non- 
business car risks. Farmers, under the 
new plan, receive rates about 20% _ be- 
low those that would otherwise apply to 
their private passenger care. Heretofore 
they received a discount of 15%. Under 
the new plan private passenger cars 
owned by farm family co-partnerships 
and corporations receive the same rates 
as individually-owned farmers’ cars.” 

Extended Medical Payments 


Automobile extended medical payments 
insurance extends the scope and cover- 
age of the automobile “basic” medical 
payments insurance that is presently in- 
cluded optionally in automobile liability 
insurance policies, Mr. Leslie explained. 
It is afforded, he said, by endorsement 
of policies containing the basic medical 
payments insurance. He pointed out that 
it is designed to meet a demand from 
the insurance buying public for a 
broader form of voluntary medical pay- 
ments coverage which, like the basic 
coverage, assures the payment of medi- 
cal expenses within the limit stated in 
the endorsement regardless of fault. The 
annual premium for the extended coy- 
erage ranges from $3 to $13. 

“Basic medical payments insurance has 
been available under an automobile lia- 
bility insurance policy since 1939,” Mr. 
Leslie stated. “It provides reimburse- 
ment to the named insured, his spouse, 
members of their family and guests, for 
medical expenses arising out of an ac- 
cident while such individuals are in or 
upon, entering or alighting from an au- 
tomobile insured under the policy. It 
also provides such coverage to the named 
insured and spouse while driving or as 
guests in another automobile other than 
a public or a livery conveyance. 

“The new medical payments insurance 
extends the basic coverage to protect 
the named insured and spouse and fam- 


ily members of his household against 
medical expenses for automobile acci- 
dent injuries sustained while pedestrians 
or bicyclists or drivers or occupants of 
any automobile, other than one owned 
by an insured under the policy.” 


Old and New Rates 


There are rates for the old and 
the new classifications, for basic limitis 
liability coverage for private passenger 
cars according to territory. Basic limits 
coverage means protection up to $5,000 
for bodily injury for one person, up to 
$10,000 for bodily injury resulting from 
one accident, and up to $5,000 for prop- 
erty damage. 


TRAVELERS’ FIELD CHANGES 
Several field changes in casualty, 
fidelity and surety lines have been an- 
nounced by the Travelers. 
iad Z John T. Camp, who has been field 
been prevented by normal good driving.’ supervisor at the New York City office, 
In conclusion, Mr. Manton said: “It has been promoted and appointed assis- 
mae that the tant manager there. Hugh H. Smith has 


larger companies can afford to maintain been named field supervisor, fidelity and 
arger Cc anies can affo aint . ae 
8 I surety lines, at Rochester, N. Y. 


Manton On Company Service 


(Continued from Page 25) 


well be objected only 





a safety engineering department. While 
larger conferees. 

“Service then to the insuring public 
should be the watchword of the insur 
ance industry. The more this watchword 
is observed the more likely is the public 
to support the industry wholeheartedly.” 


this may be true there is surely oppor- 
tunity for smaller companies to main- 
tain a safety engineer on a cooperative 
basis, thus putting themselves into the 
position of rendering good service and 
being able to compete against their 
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Insurance Law Section, American 


Bar Association Meeting, Chicago 





Karr and Galiher Discuss Aircraft 
Accident Reports & Liability Laws 


» general session meeting, August 
17, of the insurance law section, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, held at the Palmer 
House, Log Payne Karr, attorney, 
Karr, Tuttle & ron as Seattle, Wash., 
and Richard W. Galiher, attorney, Gali- 
her & Stewart, Washington, D.C., each 
delivered addresses on aviation insurance 
law. Mr. Karr’s talk was entitled, “Use 
ind Abuse of C.A.B. Accident Investi- 
gating Reports in Civil Actions Aris- 
ing Out of \ircraft Accidents,” and Mr. 
Galiher spoke on, “Legislation Affecting 
Liability of Aeronautical Operations. 
L. Duncan Lloyd, attorney, Lord, Bissell 
& Brook, Chicago, who is chairman of 
the aviation law committee introduced 
the speakers. 

During his address, Mr. Karr pointed 
out that the function of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in investigating accidents 
is not to fix legal liability thereof. This 
is apparent, he said, from the statement 
of purpose of the legislation. Instead 
its purpose is to ascertain all of the 
facts involved in an accident; i.e. (1) to 
oo whether safety regulations of 
the C.A.B. have been violated, and (2) to 
void similar future accidents by im 
provement of such regulations. 





Bureau of Safety Investigation 
‘The Bureau of Safety Investigation 
irries Out its purpose with devotion,” he 








ai other investigative procedure 
with h I am acquainted approaches 
its ghness and efficiency. Gener- 
ally 1in hours after an airplane acci- 





dent of any consequence, a representa- 
tive of the C.A.B. is at the scene.” 

Mr. Karr explained that the law pro- 
vides that all parts of the damaged air- 
craft must be preserved unmoved ex- 
cept under authority of the Board (Sec 
702 (d), Civil Aeronautics Act). This 
requirement, he said, is steadfastly en- 
forced and for good cause. “What to an 
untrained layman may look like mean 
ingless, twisted rubbish often provides 
key to the cause of an accident 
when examined by a technnical aviation 
expert,’ continued Mr. Karr. 

‘To conduct such studies, the C.A.B 
in important cases will organize commit- 
each assigned to study a 
different { fe > of or ircraft involved. 
The responsibility of . : dilbecent teams 
will prokably vo aag plant, pro- 
aie, aircraft structure, and the like 
Each team will include a C.A.B. repre- 
sentative as chairman and one or more 
of the following where appropriate: A 
representative ¢ f the carrier whose plane 
is inv eed, a representative of the air- 
ift manufacturer, a representative of 
the engine or propeller manufacturer, 
representative of the pilots union, and 
the like 

‘All are urged to part icipate 

1 
nK 

















actively 


and contribute their knowledge and ex- 
perience to the team reports. Fault for 
the accident under consideration is 


ondary. How to prevent fur- 
ther accidents is everyone’s primary con- 


cern 


strictly se 


Results of Investigations 





Later Mr. Karr asked: 
But t he use of the results of 
such investigations in the civil litiga 


tion which so frequently riage an avi 


ation accide sy ? Although the official 
report of a \.B. hearing is frequently 


delayed, facts developed in the investiga- 


tion are immediately available to inter- 
ested parties by securing a copy of the 
record. Copies of exhibits are likewise 
ivailable “ 

Mr. Karr also questioned: “What is 


the proper use of such material in civil 
litic: ation ? 

“Section 701 (e), (49 U. S. Code 581) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, pro- 
‘* * * No part of any report or 


vides: 


reports of * * * the Civil Aeronautics 
3oard relating to any accident, or the 
investigation thereof, shall be admitted 
as evidence or used in any suit or action 
for damz 1ges growing out of any matter 
mentioned in such report or reports.’ 

“For years,” said Mr. Karr, “many 
people assumed that testimony intro- 
duced at accident hearings was_ privi- 
leged. And clearly, under established 
rules or hearsay, the findings or report 
of the C.A.B. should be inadmissible in 
subsequent litigation. But just how far 
have the courts gone under the above 
statute in permitting private litigants 
to make use of the investigation mate- 
rial? Fortunately, or unfortunately, the 
cases are few. And a familiarity with 
them for one working in the field of 
aviation law is important.” 

Mr. Galiher’s address was confined to 
recent legislation governing the follow- 
ing topics: 1. absolute liability statutes, 
2. “guest” statutes, 3. statutes providing 
for service on non-resident aircraft own- 
ers or operators involved in accidents, 
4. financial responsibility legislation, 5. 
tariff regulations, and 6, miscellaneous 
legislation. 

“Guest” Statutes 

In considering recent legislation limit- 
ing liability of the owner or operator of 
an aircraft for injury to non-paying 
guests, the so-called “guest” statutes, 
the speaker pointed out that since 1949, 
seven of the states have enacted legisla- 
tion providing in effect that the owner 
Yr operator of an aircraft, who trans- 
ports a guest without payment shall not 
be liable in case of accident, except 


where he is guilty of wilful or wanton 
misconduct. Oregon, he said, excludes 
from benefit of the statute a public 
carrier and demonstrator of an aircraft 
to a prospective purchaser. <As_ to 
whether this trend will continue was 
considered by Mr. Galiher as a “time 
will tell” issue. 

“The similarity of aircraft and auto- 
mobile liability legislation is likewise 
becoming increasingly apparent in the 
case of suit against a non-resident own- 
er and operator of an aircraft involved 
in an accident within a particular state,’ 
commented Mr. Galiher. 

Later in his talk, Mr. Galiher noted 
that within the last ten years a number 
of states have adopted financial responsi- 
bility acts applying to aviation. This leg- 
islation, he said, requires in most in- 
stances the filing of evidence of financial 
soundness by a common carrier, com- 
mercial, or private operator, before the 
owner or operator of an airplane is 
permitted to fly his aircraft in the par- 
ticular state or obtain registration pa- 
pers for his plane. Some of these states 
having financial responsibility acts, Mr. 
Galiher said, provide for exemption of 
interstate airlines. 

“In considering financial responsibility 
acts,” continued the speaker, “it is inter- 
esting to note that within very recent 
years, eight states have adopted so- 
called crop-dusting legislation. Under 
the terms of these acts, the particular 
state requires owners of planes engaged 
in crop-dusting or spraying to secure 
licenses and to furnish proof or evidence 
of financial responsibility as prescribed 
for the particular state in the form of 
certified checks, insurance policies, or 
certification as self-insurers.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Galiher that, 
a number of states have, within recent 
years, amended their wrongful death 
statutes by increasing the maximum 
amount recoverable in an action for 
death. 
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Jacobs Cites Need for 
Expert Testimony 


IN AUTO ACCIDENT CASES 


Addresses Insurance Law Section; Says 
Qualified Experts Would Expedite 
Handling of Cases 


Wyatt Jacobs, attorney, Jacobs, Miller 
& Rooney, Chicago, HL, addressed the 
large gathering attending the insurance 
law section meeting of the American 
Bar Association at the Palmer House, 
August 17, on the subject of 
“Reconstruction of an Automobile Acci- 
dent by Expert Testimony.” 
entation, Mr. 


Chicago, 


In his pres- 
Jacobs was assisted by J]. 
Stannard Baker, director of research and 
development of the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University. 

“The subject of reconstructing auto- 
mobile accidents is very broad and has 
numerous facets,” said Mr. Jacobs. He 
continued that a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject in the time alloted 
for his talk was not possible. Perhaps 
the best method of presenting this sub- 
ject, he went on, is to show examples 
of reconstructing accidents from physi- 
cal evidence that a lawyer might have 
as a result of investigation. 

He considered two types of cases: 
first, where there were no actual eye 
witnesses, both operators having been 
where there were 
conflicting statements of witnesses, and 


killed; and second, 
the problem was to determine which is 
more nearly true. 

Regarded With Skepticism 


After the 
cases, M rt: 


presentation of the two 
Jacobs stated that in view 
of the familiarity and rather general ac- 
ceptance of the subject of reconstruct- 
ing occurrences in criminal and other 
trials, by use of ballistic, fingerprint, 
handwriting, chemical and other experts, 
he was somewhat surprised to discover 
that reconstruction of occurrences in 
civil trials, arising out of automobile 
accidents, is, by comparison, relatively 
unknown and often disfavored or re- 
garded with skepticism, 

“Improvement of the legal remedy 
through the assistance of qualified ex- 
perts would not only expedite the han- 
dling of cases for both plaintiff and 
defendant, but would provide a more 
intelligent and certain criteria for de- 
termining liability and would also fulfill 
the profession’s duty of keeping the law 
abreast of the times.” 

At the outset, admitted Mr. Jacobs, 
certain natural limitations of the sub- 
ject matter suggest themselves. It should 
be noted that not every automobile accl- 
dent case is subject to or warrants the 
use of expert witness, he said. 


Cause From Known Effect 


Later in his talk, he pointed out that 
while the number of particular rela- 
tionships of cause and effect involved 
in automobile accidents are many and 
varied, the most common type of these 
relationships, which generally may be 
established by expert testimony or ex- 
periments, are those which tend to es- 
tablish a cause from a known effect. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr, Jacobs 
explained that while expert reconstruc- 
tion of —— may not be indicated 


in every factual situation, there are 
many cases where such testimony is 
sorely needed. Failure to appreciate 


and present such evidence, he said, 
places an undue burden on legal ma- 
chinery, often to the detriment of one 
or both of the parties, and may result in 
unjust or inequitable verdicts or judg- 
ments. 
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You'll hit the bullseye with 


The Travelers Preferred Risk 
Life Polzcy 


HERE is real ‘“‘sales appeal” in this 
sone Travelers contract which 
was tailor-made to provide guaranteed 
cost protection to both families and 
businesses. 

The unique advantages of the policy 
speak for themselves, and in addition 
there is a variety of hard-hitting pro- 





motional materials to add punch to your 
selling effort. 

Whatever your sales target, you’ll find 
programming made easier with the wide 
range of Travelers attractive Life con- 
tracts. Your nearest Travelers Life Man- 
ager or General Agent will be happy to 
discuss them with you. He is as near as 
your telephone. 


The Travelers 1nsuRANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
























THERE WILL BE 6,000 AMBITIOUS LIFE UNDERWRITERS ENROLLING FOR C.L.U. CLASSES THIS FALL. 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF THEM? 


Over 3,750 of your fellow underwriters now proudly hold the coveted C.L.U. designation. 
Most are working full time as life underwriters, making a career of selling and servicing life 
insurance. They have gained the confidence and poise of recognized professional men. 








In 1952, a Silver 
Anniversary Survey 
was made by the 
Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. Let's 
look at some suc- 
cess facts. 


The five parts of the 
C.L.U. studies will help 
you obtain a broader 
knowledge and 
deeper understanding 
of life underwriting. 
Check any one or 
more of the courses 
which you think might 
be helpful to you. 


94°%, have made life insurance their lifetime career. 


3 out of 4 have remained with the same company since getting their desig- 
nation. 


The median production of the C.L.U. ordinary underwriter in 1951 was 
$400,000 of ordinary insurance. 11% sold more than $1,000,000. 


While preparing for C.L.U. exams, most C.L.U.’s increased their incomes. 
They attributed these increases to their studies. 


From the sales of life insurance alone, the median income of the C.L.U. was 


$9,500 in 1951. 


4%, earned more than $34,000 
~~ * “  ™ Zee 
sy * ae 
ox ~* re ‘* 10,000 


As a group: 


New York Life Insurance Company fully supports the American College of Life Underwriters 
and encourages its field representatives and employees to study the C.L.U. courses. In fact, 
almost 300 NYLIC agents, emplayees and officers are C.L.U.’s and 450 more took examinations 


this year. 


O 


Life Insurance Fundamentals. 


Economics, Government and Social Problems. 


Business Law, Wills, Trusts and Estates, Taxation and Business Insurance. 


Finance, including Investments, Corporation Finance, Banking and Credit. 


Comprehensive Life Underwriting — a summary of life underwriting prac- 
tice fitted into the practical pattern everyday life insurance problems, both 
personal and business. (This is the last examination to be taken.) 


If you want information on enrollment for this year, contact the President of the nearest 
C.L.U. chapter or some C.L.U. in your community; call your local Life Underwriters’ 
Association, or write to the American College of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York 





